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“There's How | 
Travel” 


re ITH the tele- 

phone I can 
reach as many points in 
an hour as would take 
a day for ‘personal 
journeys.” 
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The telephone is the 
money-making, money- 
saving instrument of 
business. If you have 
something to sell to out 
of town buyers there is 
no quicker or better way 
to make your sales than 
by telephone. 
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Don’t travel—telephone! { 


The Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Company 
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You Too 
Will Like 





Lindell 1695 


“The Cleanest Laundry” 


Delmar 1144 
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Gray Hair Restored 






Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 











; ; You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 


Send for free trial 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





























wouldn’t the answer be easy? 


“The Unit Plan’’ 


treats the problem of increasing 
any business as a BUYING prob- 
lem—how much increase in _ busi- 
ness can you BUY at a PROFIT. 


Ask us how you can get more busi- 
ness and pay LESS for GETTING 


it than you MAKE from it. 


BRITT 
‘| PETE 
PERRET 
BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


If how to increase your business 
Walnut--Ninth, St. Louis. 


were simply a_ selling problem, 


Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan”’ 
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Harris Merton Lyon wrote with a sympathy which 
did not cloud his penetrant vision. When nearest ten- 
derness he was most mordant. A strain of poesy per- 


vaded all. 


Graphics, the only book from his pen now in print, 
contains fifteen of the best of his stories. It is a book 
that you will want to give space on your shelves, a 


book that you will enjoy reading and rereading. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of One Dollar. Order from 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


ST. LOUIS 
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Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 745. 
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“Business Manager,’ Reedy’s Mirror. 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
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ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $2.00 
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months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries 
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Single copies, 6 cents. 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 
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To the Business Men’s League 


By W. M. R. 
Tc proposed prohibition amendment to the 


Constitution of Missouri will be submitted to 
ihe people of the state at the election on the 
7th of November. ~ 

What will the adoption of that amendment do to 
St. Louis? 

It will wipe out the capitalization of the brewing 
industry here. It will depreciate the value of land, 
render buildings valued in 
scrap other millions of value in machinery and 
quipment. 

It will multiply the number of the blighted areas 
in this city. It will make deserts of populous neigh- 
borhoods. It will increase the number of vacant 
stores and homes. 

It will deprive the city of much needed revenue 
for the carrying out of any adequate public im- 
provements. 

It will throw out of work an army of people. The 
stoppage of the brewing industry pay rolls will mean 
a loss of business to hundreds of merchants in th« 
city. It will throw homes partly paid for into the 
hands of foreclosing money-lenders. The men in 
the brewing industry on salary and wages cannot 
be absorbed into employment in other industries. 
Their children will have to be taken from school. 
The effect of prohibition on these people will be 
almost as bad as if the city were taken after siege 
by a hostile army. 

Abolish the brewing industry in St. Louis and 
the town will be harder hit financially than if it 
were visited by fire or flood or cyclone or earth- 
quake. The city would be thrown back to a place 
among fifth-rate towns. There is not a business or 
an interest or a profession that would not feel this 
tremendous stroke of paralysis. The city’s prosperity 
would be killed at the roots:and its progress checked 
beyond the possibility of recovery within a genera- 
tion. 

Prohibition would put St. Louis off the business 
map. It would make it a dead city. No one would 
come here either to buy or to sell. Thousands of 
people who now make their living wholly or in 
part off the brewing industry and its related busi- 
House 


useless 


nesses would have to leave for other cities. 
store owners would have leases thrown back 
The result of 


and 
on their hands, their rents cut off. 
these things would be a cataclysmic local panic. 

And all this in order to force upon the people of 
the city a law for which there is practically no sup- 
port in public opinion. A city the size of St. Louis 
is no place in which to attempt prohibition. It may 
do in smaller communities, where the majority of 
the people favor it. Here it can only be a failure 
productive of lawlessness and the encouragement of 
festering vice. The regulated saloon would be suc- 
ceeded by the unregulated dive. All this at a cost 
of hundreds of millions in money and, what is much 
more, the cost of personal liberty in the gratifica- 
tion of an appetite inherently harmless by the great 
majority of decent people. St. Louis could not be 
worse harmed by the operation of a band of in- 
cendiaries and dynamitards than by the adoption of 
state-wide prohibition by the votes of people outside 
of St. Louis. . 

Primarily this prohibition proposal is a business 
matter. St. Louis has a Business Men’s League 
organized for the protection and advancement of 
the city’s business interests. Here is a proposition 
that will, if carried, knock the business of St. Louis 


the millions, 





into a state of coma for no one knows how long. 
What is the Business Men’s League of St. Louis 
doing about it? No one has heard a word from 
the heads of that institution. We do hear that some- 
one at the top is trying to smother or choke off any 
proposal to consider the matter. The Business Men’s 
League accepts representatives of the brewing in- 
dustry as members.. It takes their money for dues. 
It accepts their contributions for every fund with 
a public purpose. It levies on the brewing industry 
for such purposes heavier than upon almost any 
other. And yet the Business Men’s League utters 
no word in condemnation of or protest against the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment that will 
annihilate the brewing industry. 

Does the St. Louis Business Men’s League want 
this city. reduced to the status of a spavined one- 
horse town? If not, let the St. Louis Business Men’s 
League say something to prevent the fanatical lynch- 
ing of one of our greatest industries. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


How It’s Going 

RAWING to a close the presidential campaign 

D grows frantic but not impressive. The press 
is hysterically partisan. The orators are 
threshing old straw. The forecasters are figuring 
out victory for their patent predilections. And the 
fact is, probably, that the men who will decide the 
election have not yet made up their minds how they 
will vote. It seems to me that there is a strong 
drift of opinion to Wilson, that Hughes makes no 
headway against the feeling of disappointment cre- 
ated by his ineffective and unattractive campaign. 
That the so-called labor vote will go to Wilson with 
more solidity than it ever has gone Democratic be- 
fore seems certain. The labor vote has been protec 
tionist to a great extent. The eight-hour day, the 
child labor law and the labor exemption from the 
trust penalties have compacted the labor strength for 
the Democratic candidate. I think the German vote 
will be against Wilson but not for Hughes. To the 
frenzied pro-German, Hughes means Roosevelt and 
Roosevelt means abomination. There will be, there- 
fore, an enormous addition to the Socialist vote by 
the pro-Germans. For myself, I don’t believe there 
is such a thing as a Catholic vote, which we are 
told is to be thrown against Wilson, because of his 
failure to protect the priests and nuns in Mexico. 
About the only so-called Catholic votes Wilson will 
lose will be those of the German Catholics, who are 
mostly Democrats, and they will scratch as Germans 
rather than as Catholics. A factor of more than 
ordinary importance in the presidential voting will 
be the prohibition question. Rightly or wrongly the 
people who are identified with or sympathetic to 
the liquor interest have conceived the idea that Mr. 
Hughes leans towards prohibition. This is being 
disseminated in the big cities and will probably cost 
Hughes heavily. From what I can make out, the 
woman vote in the West will go for Wilson because 
of peace. The tour of the Hughes women through 
the West has been a killing frost. In the East, as 
between the pro-Allies, who think Wilson did not 
deal harshly enough with Germany over the Lusi- 
tania, and the pro-Germans who thought him too 
harsh and too sycophantic to Great Britain, it is 
impossible to estimate how the vote may swing on 
the war issue. Hughes is condemned for not re- 
pudiating pro-German support and then when he 
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does qualifiedly reject the “hyphenates” he is threat- 
ened with schrecklichkeit. The plutocratic East will 
vote against Wilson, but the workers will line up 
for him. ‘There’s the so-called Irish vote. A very 
small percentage of it is represented by Jeremiah 
O Leary aid his associates. They will not carry with 
them to the support of Hughes enough yotes to 
make any difference in the vote of any doubtful 
state. How will the farmer vote? There are 
enough farmers to decide the day. Well, the far- 
mers are prosperous. They have been getting good 
prices. They have been paying off mortgages and 
buying automobiles. So we are told, anyhow. If 
this be true, the farmers will not vote for a change 
of administration. Like the city workingmen, the 
farmers, according to the political wiseacres, are in- 
fluenced in their voting according as times are good 
or hard. They vote the ins out when times are hard. 
They vote for the ins when the times are good. And 
the farmers know what the Wilson administration 
has done for them in the rural credits bill. An im- 
pression prevails that the election will be decided in 
New York, Indiana and Ohio—the old doubtful 
states. Both sides claim all these states. But it 
seems to me that if peace, prosperity and the putting 
through of a programme of social amelioration have 
determining weight in other states, they will help 
Wilson in these doubtful states. If labor and the 
farmer are grateful they will swing New York, Ohio 
and Indiana, too. If the so-called common people 
think that Wilson and his party have done anything 
for them, they should respond in a way to make 
him sweep the country and defeat Hughes as badly 
as he defeated Taft. There are so many more of 
the common people, you know. An important 
“straw,” as I see it, indicating the direction of the 
wind, is the declaration for Wilson of so many men 
of achievement that appeals to the popular imagina- 
tion. ‘There will be a large popular following of 
men like Charles W. Eliot, Henry Ford, Luther 
Burbank, Thomas A. Edison, to mention but a few. 
How the Progressives of 1912 will go, is hard to 
say. There is no “line” on that phase of the situa- 
tion. How can there be, when in Kansas Victor 
Murdock comes out for Wilson and William Allen 
White for Hughes, when Gifford Pinchot fights Wil- 
son and Amos Pinchot supports him? Roosevelt 
personally will cost Hughes more in the Germans he 
will drive away from him than he will help him 
in the Progressives he will bring to him. While 
my personal preference may color my estimate of 
conditions and popular political values, they are 
submitted with all their imperfections on their head. 
I feel that there’s no need more of political editorial 
argumentation. But such of my readers as would 
like to read a good balancing of the respective claims 
of the parties and candidates upon the suffrages of 
the people, will find elsewhere in this issue such a 
comparison and conclusion in the article, “Wilson 
or Hughes?” by Dr. William Preston Hill, who is a 
radical conservative in some things and a con- 
servative radical in others. Dr. Hill does not write 
to Democrats or to Republicans. He writes as a 
Progressive. 
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A Word of Thanks 
To Messrs. Montgomery and Stone, comedians, I 

would present my compliments and felicitations for 
that they have shown in “Chin-Chin,” at the Jeffer- 
son theater, that it is possible to present a production 
that is colorful and melodious, and populous with 
pretty girls and uproariously funny without even 
one nasty or even broad sex suggestion in it. Such 
shows have been rather infrequent of late. Musical 
comedy as unloaded upon us from New York has 
had a superfluity of the smear of lubricity. “Chin- 
Chin” is as clean as it is bright and as decent as it 
is comical. 

% - 

Talking of the Mayoralty 


HERETEFORE I have offered some suggestions as to 
candidates for the mayoralty at the election next 
April,—candidates who will not be wholly the crea- 
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tures of the party machine. Mr. Rodgers and Mr. 
Gundlach have been mentioned as Republicans inno- 
cent of the taint of that partisanism from which the 
city can expect nothing but perfunctory administra- 
tion of affairs. St. Louis needs a mayor with ideas 
that go beyond a sedulous care that his supporters 
shall have all the good jobs—a mayor who will do 
something without waiting on the will of bosses 
and the consent of special interests. Such a man, 
of Democratic antecedents is Mr. Frank M. Crunden. 
He is a business man of culture and of intelligent 
civic interest, without being a wild-eyed reformer. 
Mr. Crunden served in the old City Council and 
served well. He has an opinion and a will of his 
own. Theories do not carry him off his feet. He 
is no meddlesome, impossiblist “civicker,” and neith- 
er is he a man who would run the city for his 
business friends. A big, broad, tolerant man, with 
a good knowledge of the principles of good govern- 
ment, as they have been developed in the last dozen 
years,—good government, that is to say, for the 
general public and not for the people who think they 
are good because they have managed to get a grip 
cn all the good things that government has had to 
give in the past. It would be a fine thing for this 
city to have, for once, a mayor who would not be 
always holding back from action until he could find 
something to do without inviting any opposition. 
We are tired of mayors whose only object seems to 
be to “get by.” 
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Internationalism 


THE pacifists are doing the usual amount of talk- 
ing, but the war continues to drag horribly along. 
Of all the pacifist talk the most foolish is that 
which bases the hope of peace upon internationalism. 
The four great international forces are Roman 
Catholicism, Freemasonry, Socialism and Judaism. 
What did they amount to as against the oncoming 
of the present war? What have they been able to 
do towards stopping it? Nothing. Roman Cath- 
clics, Freemasons, Socialists, Jews are fighting on 
both sides. Their nationalism is as ferocious as 
that of other people. Internationalism has broken 
down. And the little nationalisms are being de- 
stroyed. What is to hold even a League of Peace 
together if treaties are but scraps of paper? 
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Poor Littie Greece 

But for the fact that the people of Greece seem 
to want to get into the war on the side of the Allies, 
one would be tempted to say that Greece suffers 
at the hands of Great Britain, France and Russia 
what Belgium suffered at the hands of Germany. 
King Constantine broke faith with Serbia and com- 
plains of what Bulgaria did to Greece, but it can- 
not be denied that his assertion that his prime 
concern is for the integrity and autonomy of Greece 
is justified as good sense by what is happening to 
Rumania. The idea that Constantine is a mere 
weakling, dominated by his Teutonic queen, will 
not do. He is undoubtedly trying to spare his people 
the visitation of war. And if the Germans have 
bribed him, may not the Allies have bribed Ven- 
izelos? The virtue is not all on one side in the 
war. The Allies clearly have been outdone in 
Balkan diplomacy. They should have secured 
Greece earlier in the war, but they lost her even 
as they lost Turkey. Now they are confronted with 
the question whether, professing to fight for the 
small nations, they shall seize Greece and use her 
for their own ends. It were better that had been 
done long ago without any palavering hypocrisy, than 
to do it now after failure to cover it with the cloak 
of legitimacy: The handling of Greece by the Allies 
has been indescribably stupid—so stupid that it 
amounts to a justification of Constantine. 


oh of 
The School Bonds 


Wuat would the country think if St. Louis had 
to abandon the giving of free text books in its 





schools? 


before the world. 
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Governor Gardner 


MissourRI is going to elect Col. Fred Gardner to 
the governorship because he is not a politician owing 
his nomination to bosses; because he promises the 
state just such an administration as has charac- 
terized his own successful business; because he 
promises not to use the office to boost himself into 
a United States senatorship; because he is pledged 
to institute a land bank that will enable farmers to 
escape the exactions and extortions of money-sharks 
and landlords. Col. Gardner was nominated in pro- 
test against past administrative incompetency. He 
was opposed by the present administration whose 
shortcomings he is not responsible for. He does not 
propose to set himself above the people. He stands 


for the initiative and the referendum. He believes 
in a budget system of appropriations and in expend- 
ing money according to the purposes for which it is 


voted. He declares against the juggling of the dif- 


ferent state funds. He is for a humane penitentiary 
economically conducted. He condemns nepotism. 
The Republicans offer nothing superior to or as good 
as these things. Col. Gardner is not as literarily 
brilliant as his opponent Mr. Lamm, but Missouri 
does not want a funny man for governor. 


oe 


Very Good, Teddy! 

Cot. RoosEvVELT says he advocated the eight-hour 
day ten years ago. Very good, Teddy. But he 
didn’t put it over. He might have done so if he 
had cared as much about it as he did about enabling 
the Steel Trust to gobble up the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company. But if the eight-hour day a la 
Roosevelt was good, why not the eight-hour day a /a 
Wilson? And what good were the eight-hour day 
without the keeping of pay up to the longer hour 
standard ? 

ot 


- Who Gets It? 


FLour and cotton higher than at any time since 
the Civil War. Meat goes soaring. Everything is 
higher. Who’s paying for that war across the 
water anyhow? And who’s getting the money? Look 
into the matter of high prices and you'll find that 
it is rent in its various forms that is taking off the 
cream. The railroads are not getting the money in 
rates. It is the landlords, generally speaking, who 
are profiting most. And taxes catch up on every- 
thing but land values. 


+ + 
Equal Pay 


Henry Forp has put women in his factories on the 
same basis of pay as the men, and his men are the 
best paid workers in the world. It is work that 
commands pay, not sex. A good piece of work 
done by a woman is worth just as much as a good 
piece of work by a man. There never was any rea- 
son for inequality of pay except that the working 
woman was under more compelling necessity to work 
than the man. Mr. Ford’s profits are phenomenal. 
He can afford the best pay. But no matter what the 
profits, equal pay to women and men for equal ser- 
vice is only justice and common sense. 


What would the country think if the 
teaching corps had to be cut down for lack of money 
with which to pay it? What would the country think 
it St. Louis could not provide school room for 
thousands of children and left them to the streets? 
This is why every St. Louisan should vote for the 
$3,000,000 issue of school bonds. It will not do for 
St. Louis to subject its children to starvation in 
education. Next to food, raiment and shelter, the 
most necessary thing to civilization is education. 
Education costs money and no amount of money 
makes up for its absence. The one thing for which 
every true American should be willing to bear taxa- 
tion cheerfully is education. If St. Louis should not 
vote the school bonds the city would be disgraced 
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What I’ve Been Reading 


By W. M. R. 


ELEVENTH ARTICLE, 


Stephens’ threnody for the men who failed 

and fell in the Dublin uprising—Pearse, Con- 
nolly, Plunkett, Sheehy-Skeffiington and others— 
“Spring in Ireland, 1916.” It is a beautiful poem, 
but no such lament as “Lycidas” or “Adonais” or 
“In Memoriam” or Arnold’s mourning for Clough. 
It strikes a minor chord. What is the Ireland 
these men died for? It is a vague thing, some 
country of the clouds, a Tir-an-Og. It fades out 
into a sort of dream—a sort of semi-conscious ac- 
ceptance of an unreality. The verses are charac- 
teristic of truly Irish literature of recent years. At 
the highest, thought and feeling hardly emerge from 
the domain of musing. Something narcotic has over- 
taken them. This you will find in all the Irish 
writers with the exception of Shaw. In some of 
Stephens’ prose, too, there is actuality, but even 
George Moore at his most realistic hardly emerges 
wholly from the realm of revery, except when he 
gives up a hilip of sex. So much is this a common 
characteristic of the Irish revival—for I think it 
is somehow part of the glamour of Synge, the great- 
est of them all—that G. W. Russell, or A, whose 
poems, “Homeward, Songs by the Way,” which are as 
Brahministic or Buddhistic as Tagore, seems to be 
the most revelative Irish singer. William Butler 
Yeats wrote a poem, “The Shadowy Waters,” and 
on shadowy waters float all the Irish boats of fancy. 
The world of “the little people,” the fairies, is more 
real to the Irish writers than their Irish world. The 
mists that drift across the island are peopled with 
the folk who represent the Ireland of her singing 
sons and daughters. The Celtic mysticism possesses 
them all and one cannot but think that it permeates 
Irish politics, too, at times. Of the heroes whom 
Stephens laments in his poem, Pearse and Plunkett 
were pure mystics and so was Roger Casement. 
Parnell was a man of superstitions, hard-minded 
as he was in the main. It is with mysticism that 
men like Redmond and Dillon have their greatest 
difficulties in their efforts to get somewhere. They 
are in conflict with an other-worldly Ireland that 
has its eyes upon a vision. I find in the Celtic 
revival the same arabesques in smoke that I find 
in the Belgian Maeterlinck. William Butler Yeats’ 
book, “Memories of Childhood and Youth” (Mac- 
millan, New York), is a biography written in a 
misty veil. It is distinctly cloudy-pale. He is early 
possessed of the influence of Irish legend which 
works upon him the more powerfully because he is 
the son of an artist with a sort of theory of the 
unimportance of fact. Here is a boyhood described 
with some particularity, with all the elements of 
boyishness, yet it never breaks forth into sheer joy- 
ousness of life. At its brightest and most colorful 
it remains twilit. It is the boyhood of a poet, but 
in spite of its enumerated incidents, it is never quite 
the boyhood of a real boy. In the course of the 
Narrative many persons appear but they are seldom 
Strongly outlined. There are wild, irresponsible, 
1eckless Irishmen but they are seen as by one who 
looks upon them as being all but impalpable. Even 
that splendid old Fenian, John O’Leary, is painted 
ina low key. The strongest impressions upon Yeats 
are curiously blurred. It is as if none of those 
folk were as truly real or important to him as 
Cuchulain, or Deirdre or Finn McCol or other leg- 
endary beings. But the book is delectably written, 
with its pervasive wistfulness. The’ thing is not 
anaemic, but the life of it seems to be arrested. The 
boy met some great men in Ireland and in London, 
but they count for little as against the deposit of 
mystic lore given by his uncle’s old housekeeper. 
His book is much like the reproduction of one of his 
brother’ s paintings, ““Memory Harbour,” which servés 
a frontispiece to the book—a piece of primitive 
or at least pre-Raphaelitic depiction in which 
fact and symbol are strangely fused. The fairest 
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scenes and things are seen through unshed tears. 
The book is mournful, without adequate occasion, so 
far as one not of the Yeats temperament can see. 
One wonders if there ever was an Ireland of Charles 
Lever, Samuel Lover, Carleton: and probably there 
was not—to men like Yeats and Russell. Reading 
these “Memories” one hears the refrain of one of 
Watson’s poems, “Ireland, Ireland, green and sad.” 
The effect is as of following the thought of a dis- 
illusioned man who still clings to the shattered illu- 
sions. And in the last sentence of the book Yeats 
says that, looking over the life he has been writing 
about, it seems to him that all life is a preparation 
for something important that never happens. Yeats 
is brother to Amiel and Obermann. He yearns for 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire,” but finds it not. 
That is the land for which the inspirers of Stephens’ 
threnody gave up their lives. Yeats makes us under- 
stand the fantastic politics for which Casement was 


hanged. 
x 


Lady Gregory is a gifted Irishwoman, an associate 
of Yeats in the Gaelic Revival. She has done 
splendid work in making accessible the riches of 
ancient Irish literature, in fostering the Irish drama. 
She, too, writes beautifully. “The Golden Apple” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) she calls a Kil- 
tartan play for children. Exquisite is the only word 
for this excursion of fancy. Especially charming 
is the Anglo-Irish idiom she employs, an idiom that 
would be mere ungrammatical vulgarisms if they 
were not touched with the color of poetry. Some 
writers have said that this sort of writing is a 
literary convention introduced by Lady Gregory, 
Yeats, Synge, Stephens and others. It is not. It is 
the very language I heard from the lips of old Irish 
folk as they told stories of Ireland, on their front 
steps in Kerry Patch, when I was a boy. This speech 
has as familiar a ring to me in memory as the 
rhymes of the singing games of childhood. Time 
and time again I recognize in Synge’s dramas and 
in this play, “The Golden Apple,” the very turns ot 
speech of an old teamster, Billy Meehan, who told 
endless tales of the legendary kings, fairies, giants 
of the Kingdom of Connacht. “The Golden Apple” 
is a charming play of the King of Ireland’s search 
for the Apple of Healing. The poetry is hardly more 
charming than the humor, and especially the hu- 
morous characterization. It is a play of quaint 
wisdom, too. Faith and unfaith are in it in comic 
contrast, with a strain of ancient romance. Simon, 
a kind of Sancho Panza to the King of Ireland’s 
son, is a realist in a world where witches and an 
enchanted princess and a funny, cowardly giant are 
nevertheless the most natural folks you could im- 
agine. The daedal and the modern jostle each other 
in speech, the legendary and the historical, the 
pagan and the Christian, and it is all plausible. It 
is a pretty story told in a poetical prose like that 
used in “The Playboy of the Western World.” It 
is shadowy like the work and the world of Yeats, 
but it has a blitheness of spirit, too. Its tenderness 
is not pessimistic. In it we find a trace of /the 
Lover and Lever spirit as it must have manifested 
itself even among the earliest Irish whose epic was 
the story of a great cow-raid. It is more delicate 
than the same thing as displayed in Stephens’ 
“Crock o’ Gold” or such a sketch as “The Three- 
penny Piece” in the same author’s “Here Are Ladies.” 
But still, and for all, it all belongs to what Fiona 
McLeod or William Sharp accepted as more real 
than the facts of every-day life to the true Gael, 
“the dominion of dreams.” 


x 


Three biographies in the series of “Living Writers” 
(Holt & Co. New York), are “Thomas Hardy,” 
by Harold Child; “Joseph Conrad,” by Hugh Wal- 
pole; “Henry James,” by Rebecca West. Each is 
well worth the two hours it takes to read it. Mr. 
Child deals illuminatively with the pessimism of 
Hardy. He tries to: show it is not pessimism, but 
something else that amounts to the same thing. He 
tells us that Hardy’s marvelous yokels are such 
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creatures as never existed. They are creations of 
Hardy’s comic spirit. They are not real, but they 
are nearer Shakespearean characterization than has 
been achieved by any modern writer. Mr. Child 
writes very well indeed of Hardy’s irony, of the 
way in which human beings are defeated by circum- 
stances, not by themselves. He discovers things in 
Thomas Hardy’s poetry that I imagine will be dis- 
covered now by other people who have had their 
eyes opened by “Spoon River Anthology.” The atti- 
tude of Hardy is not much different from that of 
Masters, but he sticks to the old verse forms. Hardly 
does Mr. Child do justice to Hardy’s mighty epic 
drama, “The Dynasts,” but he rates it very high. 
I think it a tremendous work. It will rank, when 
understood, after “Faust,” though not in that genre. 
It is a vast world of men and they play their parts 
or great or small under the eyes of a chorus of 
superbeings, Pities and such. It is the Europe of 
1805 to 1815 with Napoleon pitted against Pitt, and 
in view of the suppression of knowledge concerning 
the Europe of 1914-16, its reading is the best means 
I know of gaining a comprehension of the struggle 
between William II and Asquith and Lloyd George. 
Mr. Child’s “Thomas Hardy” is a noteworthy study. 


Of Hugh Walpole’s “Joseph Conrad” one can say 
it is most penetrating analysis. He shows how Con- 
rad is, like Hardy, an ironist. He points out how 
Conrad’s heroes are all defeated not only in spite 
but because of their virtues. Mr. Walpole makes 
clear the wonderful wealth of Conrad’s knowledge 
of his characters, how thoroughly he knows them, 
in and out, how there are stories upon stories sug- 
gested in them all. And, of course, there is Con- 
rad’s comprehension of the mystery and majesty 
of the sea. Mr. Walpole admires Conrad’s style. I 
don’t. Good as his stories are, when he is not copy- 
ing Dostoievsky, as in “Under Western Eyes,” there 
is too much style, too much talk. Having said the 
which, I will say further that style or no style, no 
one who has read can ever forget “Almayer’s Folly,” 
“Heart of Darkness,” “The Nigger of The Nar- 
cissus” or “Lord Jim.” Hugh Walpole is himself an 
artistic novelist and is one of the critics who have 
not failed in the art they criticise. 

Rebecca West, writing of Henry James, writes 
Henry Jamesese. She is a very clever woman in- 
deed, amazingly subtle, but whether she does or not, 
I do get lost in her sentences. She does full justice 
to James, though she tells us how he went astray in 
writing about Americans long after he had lost real 
touch or sympathy with them through his expatria- 
tion. She finds much subtlety of power in the later 
James stories. “The Turn of the Screw,” she says, 
is the greatest ghost story ever written, and much 
does she praise “The Golden Bowl.” Maybe she is 
right, but some old fogies will hold for a while that 
he never did better than in “Daisy Miller.” The 
analytical James is unsurpassed, of course, but that 
later style of his seemed to qualify things to a 
tenuity and caducity from which content was all but 
evaporated. Rebecca West analyzes the James an- 
alyses with rare skill. But James is for those who 
care more for nuances than for substantialities. I 
would rather read any book by William James than 
any book by Henry James. Rebecca West is hard 
reading, too. I’ve read her in The New Age and in 
The Egoist. She is a thinker and she has a style, 
but her work is like the later work of Vernon Lee, 
too much suggestive of the idea that she knows what 
she is driving at but doesn’t care to take the trouble 
te write so as to admit the reader into her confidence. 
Her “Henry James” will probably please those who 
are much pleased by James, but I doubt if it will 
send any reader of her to the writings of the sub- 
ject of her book. 

t 


Political economy may be the “dismal science,” 
but there’s “mighty interestin’ readin’” in the life 
stories of political philosophers. I know of no 
more interesting “eccentric” than Herbert Spencer, 
with his ear-stoppers to shut out the talk of bores, 
with his pillow under his back when sleeping and 
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his painting out of objectionable designs in a bed- 
room carpet. Another “character,” as we say, is 
Jeremy LBentham, the utilitarian. You may _ read 


about him in “Political Thought in England—The 
Utilitarians,” by W. J. Davidson (Holt & Co., New 
York). Besides Bentham, this book treats of the 
two Mills, George Grote and Alexander Bain. These 
are the men who made philosophy practical, com- 
pelling theory to wait on fact, as it were. They 
said philosophy should serve the actual needs of 
men and they put the thinker on guard against the 
emotions. Bentham was all kinds of a reformer, 
constitutional, legal, social and economic. He was a 
great word-coiner. He made his own vocabulary. 
He was a friend of Ricardo, Romilly, Joseph Hume 
and Daniel O’Connel]l. He opposed cruelty to ani- 
mals and had elaborate theories on the subject of 
better treatment of criminals. He had the courage 
publicly to denounce George III over a breach with 
Russia. For universal manhood suffrage he fought 
valiantly and je favored the abolition of the House 
of Lords. A dream of his was a world covered 
over with republics devoted to free trade. He was 
against colonies and monopolies and bounties and he 
pleaded for the right of the accused on trial to be 
heard in his own defense. As Prof. Davidson says, 
there has been no law reform in England since Ben- 
tham’s day (1748-1832) not due to his influence. He 
looked upon all laws from the standpoint of those 
subject to them. He had “views” on education 
which he presented in his own “lingo.” ‘‘Useful’” 
learning was a hobby of his though he loved to coin 
words from the Greek and Latin. He put a for- 
tune into his ‘“Panopticon,”’ a model reformatory 
with a central look-out who could see everything 
going on, hence “Panopticon.” Bentham with all his 
crankeries “loved anything with four legs,” and won 
the love of many two-legged folk. He sympathized 
with the philanthropist Howard in his effort to make 
rogues honest and honest men industrious. He was 
an “orderly” person. One of his most interesting 
performances was his cataloguing of emotions and 
motives. This “odd” person was really a deep 
thinker and his thinking benefited the world in that 
it gave to mankind the theory of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. For all of which the world 
can very well forgive his writing of taking his 
antejenticular and postprandial walks. Bentham put 
a heart into philosophy and economy. 


James Mill (1773-18360) almost took the heart out 
of both philosophy and economics. If not a tyrant 
he was a martinet. He held the emotions were 
madness. He held “intense” to be a word of scorn. 
Domineering with everybody he was more so with 
his son. His system of educating that son: was frig- 
idly Draconian. The wonder is that the son survived 
it. Someone said that Mill’s philosophy was dic- 
tated less by love of the many than by hatred of the 
few. He was a most unlovely personality. His son, 
John Stuart Mill, emerged from his father’s tutelage 
an infant prodigy in languages, mathematics, phi- 
losophy. But he had a heart. The story of his 
love for Mrs. Taylor is a beautiful one. The in- 
fluence of that love for a married woman, whom 
he finally took to wife, without a stain on her char- 
acter, has been good for the world. It may be read 
in his fascinating “Autobiography.” It shows in his 
classic work on “Liberty” and above all, in his 
essay, “On the Subjection of Women.” This last 
is the Magna Charta of feminism to-day. Mi£ll has 
been often answered on this subject, but never re- 
futed. He advocated proportional representation 
and land reform for Ireland. He went far beyond 
James Mill in his philosophy and perhaps his great- 
est disciple was Henry George, though he did not 
welcome that disciple’s carrying out of the Mill logic. 
John Stuart Mill died just about the time of the 
appearance of “Progress and Poverty,” or at least 
the time of that book’s coming into recognition. 
Libertarians everywhere hold John Stuart Mill in 
veneration. As for George Grote, who belonged 
to the Bentham-Mill school, he is best remembered 
for his “History of Greece,” but he deserves re- 
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membrance also for his labors in behalf of universal 
suffrage. Alexander Bain was one of the minor 





prophets of utilitarianism. Of all these men, Pro- 
fessor Davidson writes in entertaining exposition. 
With all of them the world has not yet got into full 
step abreast. They are among the world’s best re- 
formers. 


J 
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There’s nothing in writing that enthusiasm: and 
knowledge cannot endow with charm. [Even a stock- 
hook written by a stockman who loves his stock can 
be made into an idyl on a lyric strain. “At the 
Sign of the Stock Yard Inn” is such a book, written 
by Alvan Howard Sanders, of The Breeders’ Ga- 
cette. Upon my word, reading Mr. Sanders’ biogra- 
phies of the breeders of cattle whose portraits adorn 
the walls of the club house at the Stock Yards 
Inn, made me believe that those old fellows were 
great and true servants of their fellowmen. Mr. 
Sanders makes them heroes. They are scientific 
explorers in animal eugenics. When the author tells 
of their triumphs at cattle shows in England or 
Scotland or Kentucky or Kansas, the reader gets 
some of the thrill that found expression in such 
an event as the minting of a coin to commemorate 
the winning of a race in the Olympiad by the 
horse of Philip of Macedon. When Mr. Sanders 
describes a fine shorthorn, Berkshire or Percheron 
he writes as lovingly as a sailor might of his ship. 
And the big breeders are splendid specimens of 
men of the open, men close to the soil. They took 
great risks in investment in bulls and cows of 
especial merit and they made great winnings and 
losses. They were knights of the saddle and sirloin 
and their works do live after them. It is strange 
what poetry, science, character there may be in the 
work of developing good beef and mutton. The sub- 
jects of Mr. Sanders’ biographical sketches are men 
worthy of his affectionate delineation, and his story 
of his father and himself and the growth of The 
Breeders’ Gazette is a keen romance of American 
achievement. During the time passed with this book 
you forget the Beef Trust and its iniquities and 
the price of beef. At the end, though, it comes 
upon you that possibly not the least of the sins 
of the Beef Trust is its tendency to the elimination 
of such men as Mr. Sanders writes about. No 
time to-day for the production of noble cattle and 
sheep. The slaughter houses call for numbers, not 
quality. The beef of the world and its mutton will 
soon come mostly from the Argentine. High-priced 
land discourages cattle raising and corporations take 
the place of the individuals who gave tang to the 
art and science and business of cattle raising. Mr. 
Alvan Howard Sanders praises past times and men. 
He does not think the world will ever lose interest 
in fine cattle. He thinks of breeding cattle as Ruskin 
thought of art. He leaves to others the considera- 
tion of the significant fact that meat seems destined 
to a rather extensive elimination from the diet of 
the poor people of this country. The price of meat 
rises steadily with the rise in the price of land 
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Mining the Socialist 


By A. S. 


NQUIRIES have come to the Mrrror concerning 
| the Wilshire Bishop Creek Company and lately 
one from Toronto, Canada, asking about a move- 
ment originating in St. Louis to investigate the said 
Wilshire and his Bishop Creek Mining Company, 
this correspondent being the more concerned because 
the St. Louis committee is asking an assessment on 
the stock to carry through the investigation. 


Such a movement has been started in St. Louis 
by Charles C. Land. The committee of five mem- 
bers is constituted as follows: Charles C. Land, 
Ferguson, Mo.; Allen Rhea, 6161 Page avenue; 
O. Dahmer, 3445 Keokuk street; A. Bushbaum, 3403 
Montana street; P. J. Costigan, 1478 Laurel street; 
A. J. Peschek, 2012 South Twelfth street—all of St. 


Louis. This committee last spring employed W. G. 
Carpenter, a reputable attorney in the Security 
building, and advanced him between three and four 
hundred dollars to pay his expenses on an investigat- 
ing trip to Los Angeles. Since then the committee 
has received about $1,500 dollars from various stock- 
holders who have the same curiosity to look into 
Mr. Wilshire and his Bishop Creek mining proposi- 
tion. It has published its collections and disburse- 


ments. 


The striking feature of this mining undertaking 
is that from the beginning it has been almost wholly 
a campaign for the money of Socialists. The Wil- 
shire companies have been promoted almost entirely 
on and by the money of Socialists. All five mem- 
bers of the investigating committee are Socialists. 
Mr. Charles C. Land is a well-known Socialist of 
St. Louis county and is one of the officers of the 
Heinicke-Fiegle Lithographing Co., of 117 Pine 
street, this city. He is not a wealthy man, but has 
between four and five thousand dollars ‘invested in 
this mining venture. Mr. Allen Rhea is verging 
on eighty years. For a long time he has been re- 
ligiously contributing from four to five dollars a 
month of the pension he receives as a veteran of the 
Civil War to buy different kinds of “certificates” 
issued by the Wilshire companies. Wilshire has 
gathered in. money freely, working on the “tem- 
perament” of Socialists, who have their vision but, 
like other people, do not object to picking up a 
little easy money on the side. Incidentally their 
hard money is easy money for Wilshire, who seems 
to have had no trouble in getting millions to put 
into his mines—that is, if he did put them there, 
which is what the investigating committee is trying 
to find out. None of that money has ever come out. 

Mr. Carpenter went to Los Angeles last sum- 
mer, and, as representative of several stockholders, 
demanded to see the books of the mining concern. 
He was promptly refused. As it is a misdemeanor 
under the California law for a corporation to refuse 
to allow any stockholder to see its books, he ap- 
pealed to this law, and the company came back with 
a dozen technicalities, as for instance, that it was 
rot a California, but an Arizona corporation, and 
that the Wilshire Bishop Creek Co. wasn’t the right 
company but that the mine was being operated by 
a company of another name. The suit developed 
a most bewildering array of reorganizations, con- 
solidations, mergers, etc.—enough to give the head- 
ache to even a Wall street promoter. Mr. Carpenter 


found that he had either forgotten or never knew 


of three or four such companies that he would have 


to bring into any proceedings. He finally got the 
tangle of different corporation stock sufficiently 
straightened out to go into court again and ask a 
view of the books. It is difficult to believe that even 
the judge understood all the ramifying mergers 
and reorganizations in which the Socialists were 
asked to invest, and did invest, money, but he 
crdered the company to open its books. What At- 
torney Carpenter claims to have found led him to 
enter suit in the Federal Court at Los Angeles for 
a receiver and an accounting. In this suit is in- 
cluded W. W. Watterson, president of the Inyo 
County Bank, of Bishop, Cal., a town located within 
sixteen miles of the mine. The investigating com- 
mittee wants him to return certain commissions and 
stock it claims he received. 


While there is nothing illegal in inducing people 
to put money into a hole in the ground, whether 
there is gold in it or not, what the committee wants 
to know is whether the money was put into the hole 
or was used elsewhere. The stock book contained 
the names of some six thousand subscribers, scat- 
tered all over America and Canada, holding from 
one share to several hundred. The big holding is 
of 750,000 shares in the name of Mrs. Wilshire. 
The remainder of the holdings amounting to four 
and a quarter million shares at par value, would 
total $21,250,000. Of course, not all this stock was 
sold at the par value of $5 a share. It is believed 
it will take much earnest research to develop the 
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exact amount the “comrades” have actually put into 
this mine. 


Gaylord Wilshire, the president of the enterprise 
has had, it seems, a variegated career. Up to a 
few years ago he was the editor of Wiilshire’s 
Magazine, published in New York, where the head- 
quarters of his various other schemes are also lo- 
cated. Wilshire’s was a red-hot Socialist publica- 
tion and the editor did not fail to mention that he 
had a few “good things” in mines which he was 
willing to let the brethren in on. In 1910 he got 
into trouble with some of his stockholders in a mine 
and rubber company he had in British Guiana and 
he went to England while the postal authorities 
were trying to find evidence against him to deny him 
the use of the mails. The New York World, of 
December 14, 1910, has a two-column article on his 
alleged stock jobbing. Then, as now, he went after 
the money of Socialists almost entirely. Most of 
his appeals began “Dear Comrade.” His friends 
claim for him that he is one of the chief propagators 
of Socialism and hint that all his travail and profits 
are for the benefit of the Cause. Upton Sinclair 
wrote a letter in 1908, after a visit to the mine, re- 
futing as a base falsehood, calculated to injure the 
Socialist cause, the statement made by a Denver 
Socialist paper that there was no mine there and 
that the whole thing was a swindle. When the 
Denver man visited the location, it is admitted that 
there was no mine there, but it cannot be denied 
that there is one there now. It is said to be a 
small mine and what is more, gold has been dis- 
covered. The managers of the mine claim it will 
run from $4 to $15 a ton. Some money has been 
spent on machinery. 

Wilshire is a man of imagination, as may be dis- 
covered in the literature he has issued on these 
mines. One piece is entitled, “The World’s Greatest 
Gold Mine.” In another place he describes the loca- 
tion as a “great mountain of gold”—and the sug- 
gestion is made that it will not be mined but “quar- 
ried.” Nobody has disputed the truth of this “moun- 
tain of gold” description, for there is gold in almost 
every dornick in that country. There are also thou- 
sands of tons of gold in the waters of the seven 
seas. One of his original schemes for getting money 
was the offer to sell gold for future delivery at 
$13.78 an ounce, when it is worth $20.67 at the mint. 

Without attempting to follow all its tangled finan- 
cial windings, the Bishop Creek Co. has had a 
romantic history. One Ali A. Hassan, a Turk, saw 
it was a “good thing” as far back as 1904. The place 
was within one hundred miles of Goldfield, a fact 
later brought to the attention of the public. Ali had 
some sand that he got somewhere and on this he 
got an assay of $113.40 a ton. The mine is first 
thrust on the attention of the Socialist world in “The 
World’s Greatest Gold Mine” pamphlet. In_ this, 
James Gilfillan appears as president, Gaylord Wil- 
shire as secretary and treasurer and A. A. Hassan 
as consulting engineer. The New York World of 
the date above named says that the reputation of 
Hassan was not of a kind to appeal to investors 
and that the same was true of Gilfillan. The latter 
Cescribes himself truthfully enough in the pamphlet, 
as “Treasurer of the United States under the ad- 
ministrations of Hayes, Garfield and Arthur.” Think 
of walking in on a man with money to invest and 
telling him that while you have never seen him 
before, you are sure he has your “card” in his 
Pocket; then ask him to pull out whatever bill he 
may have and show him the odd-looking signature 
of James Gilfillan written across the face of it. It’s 
an asset to make the average promoter’s head swim. 
About two years after that the mine literature shows 
Gilfillan and Hassan out of it. with Wilshire as 
President, H. R. Kearns as vice-president and Wm. 
H. Leffingwell as secretary and treasurer, and the 
capital stock raised to $25,000,000. Wilshire has 
operated as Socialist, editor and nromoter in this 
country, England and Canada. He has been de- 
scribed as a millionaire Socialist. He has been fre- 
quently “exposed” but the government authorities 
have never been able “to hang anything on him.” 
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Leo Ornstein 


By Richard L. Stokes 


NLIKE the fabrics of all other arts, tones 
U have two-fold possibilities for employment as 
artistic material. In the first place, sounds, 
by physical law, have inherent harmonic ratios—first 
discovered by Pythagoras nearly 3,000 years ago— 
by virtue of which their use in succession (as in 
melody) and simultaneously (as in counterpoint and 
harmony) gives rise to certain aesthetic effects. The 
aim of this function of tones is beauty. 


In the second place—Aristotle knew this twenty- 
three centuries before Schopenhauer—sounds possess 
an intrinsic and peculiar faculty for creating exact 
reproductions of emotion. One of their chief qualifi- 
cations for this purpose is their power of move- 
ment; the sculptor’s and the painter’s materials are 
static, while tones are dynamic. Language also pos- 
sesses motion, but words are symbols of symbols, 
while sounds are symbols only once instead of twice 
removed from their subject. Precise copies of emo- 
tions throughout their gamut of intensity are prac- 
ticable to tones by reason of their power to increase 
or diminish in volume, to accelerate or retard in 
pace, to soar or sink in pitch. This is true of sounds 
at their crude stage as well as in their most elabo- 
rately organized forms. The throbbing of an Afri- 
can war drum can reflect and thereby excite emo- 
tions fully as poignant as those of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Symphonie Pathetique.” The aim of this employ- 
ment of sounds is not beauty, but emotional repro- 
duction and effect. 


As a composer who had regard almost solely to 
the aesthetic combination of tones, Mozart probably 
stands first. As a composer who wielded sounds in 
both of their functions, perhaps the foremost ex- 
ample is Wagner. As a composer who wholly dis- 
cards music’s capacity for beauty and uses it exclu- 
sively for creating emotional reflexes, Leo Ornstein 
is a striking case. 


His “Anger,” to ears which seek nothing but the 
aesthetic significance of tones, is no doubt inde- 
scribably hideous. But if we kecp in mind that its 
purpose is to depict the motions of a violent pas- 
sion, it becomes an admirable work. Never before 
have sounds been used with such realistic mimicry 
to reproduce the workings of an inarticulate rage, of 
an appalling fury. Therefore, Leschetizky was 
wrong when he cried out: “You're a liar!” on hear- 
ing Ornstein play his “Wild Men’s Dance;” for as 
it describes exactly what it set out to describe, this 
composition is perfectly veracious. 


To some of us, both uses of sounds are legitimate, 
and we understand thoroughly the fine irony of Orn- 
stein’s reply to a delicious St. Louis lady who en- 
treated him to introduce a melody into “Anger.” He 
assured her that at his earliest convenience he would 
insert a tune in C-Major. Ornstein is likewise com- 
prehensible when he says that for him to use the 
triad chords to express the things to which he wishes 
to give utterance would be an act of supreme 
hypocrisy. 
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The Church on Birth Control 
4 wd 
T= Evening Star, family paper par excellence 


- By Margaret B. Downing 


of the National Capital, the other day carried 

a paragraph announcing the establishment in 
this city of a “Birth Control League” and the elec- 
tion of its officers. It was stated the league began 
with a fair membership, number not given, and that, 
hereafter, meetings would be held monthly and top- 
ics of moment would be discussed. Now, allowing 
for the change which has come over people in gen- 
eral and admitting that, at present, subjects which 
were formerly admitted in ethical or medical trea- 
tises only may be exhaustively explained by your 
casual dinner companions, it cannot but suggest it- 
self that such societies in a popular sense are at 
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least demoralizing. For instance, the newly-elected 
president of the league promised that at the next 
meeting to be held in November, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Sanger of New York, founder of all birth control 
societies in this country, would preside and would 
give a history of the movement and its results to 
the present. It is amazing how many of the birth 
control advocates of the gentler sex write “Miss” 
before their names. The masculine adherents have, 
with few exceptions, put themselves under the yoke 
of matrimony and, therefore, in a position to assist 
the cause practically. But all this is a digression. 
The point at issue is whether such leagues are moral 
and if their active operations may not bring them 
within reach of the law. Washington is poorly gov- 
erned, it is true, being at best the sadly neglected 
stepchild of the National Congress. But there are 
laws which will assuredly be put into force, if the 
centraceptionists, organized as such or acting only 
at individual request, attempt anything other than 
academic discussion. 

Washington, though failing to organize a league or 
to lend approval to the compounds, variously writ- 
ten birth-control, birth-restriction, contra-ceptives, 
contra-conception, has been mindful of the subject 
since its first appearance in the popular sense in 
certain advanced magazines and journals. The lit- 
erature of the movement has recently been enriched 
by the pen of a Washington scholar, Rev. Doctor 
John A. Ryan, formerly a resident of St. Paul, 
author of “The Living Wage” and one of the most 
courageous and universally respected social reform- 
ers of the day. That Doctor Ryan is a Catholic 
priest has not prevented his co-operation in framing 
all the minimum wage legislation recently enacted 
in the Northwest, nor prevented his constant requisi- 
tion in discussing problems of national import. Any 
body of sincere and intelligent men and women who 
contemplate establishing a birth control league, 
would be wise to read Dr. Ryan’s article on “Family 
Limitation,” in the June number of the Ecclesiastical 
Review, a theological magazine published monthly 
in Philadelphia. A league formed under these prin- 
ciples would not offend the most sensitive conscience. 

After questioning the good taste of those who 
drag such themes into popular reading or, as he 
puts it, “attempt to translate the language of a tech- 
nical subject into journalese,” Dr. Ryan squarely 
states that every description of the movement is 
under the ban of the Catholic church—that is, as it 
is presented to the public by those who are cham- 
pioning the cause. He barely touches the reasons 
advanced by the advocates, but he qualifies his con- 
demnation by stating that frequently the Catholic 
church is called on to vindicate its attitude, or to 
justify the ways of God to man. “Non-Catholics,” 
he says, “sometimes assume that the Catholic church 
forbids family limitation by any means whatever. 
They seem to think that the main object of the 
church, in her legislation on this subject, is the 
greatest possible increase in the population. Ap- 
parently, they are unaware that it is not the delib- 
erate control of birth but the positive and unnatural 
means to this end which falls under the church’s 
condemnation. Against parents who keep their fam- 
ilies small through chaste abstention, the church has 
not a word to say.” 

So far so good, and, probably, a presentation which 
will be accepted in the limited sense. Also the 
rather frank discussion which follows on the rea- 
sons under which wives may assert their rights as 
against those commonly given over to the husband. 
There is a thorough discussion of the ethics of the 
case and the responsibility of both husband and 
wife in relation to the consequences of their actions. 
But what follows places Dr. Ryan in the vanguard 
of Catholic thinkers and proves there is the rational 
middle course, which even the most rabid of the 
Birth Control Leaguers cannot deny. 

“It is not impossible that conjugal duties are some- 
times interpreted with excessive hardship to the wife 
and excessive leniency to the husband. Perhaps the 
latter is occasionally treated as a supremely priv- 
ileged person, a superman who cannot reasonably 















































































































be expected to practice abstinence and whose de- 
mands must be.satisfied at whatever cost to his con- 
sort. It is difficult to find warrant for such par- 
tiality in the Christian doctrine of the marital union, 
its purposes, rights and obligations. After all, thou- 
sands upon thousands of men have to observe and 
do observe continence in unusually dificult circum- 
stances.” 


What more can secular leaguers wish than these 
words? Control from the highest ethical considera- 
tions and not by means which are generally con- 
demned, not alone by religious teachers, but by state 
legislatures and city ordinances! The stern theolog- 
ical doctrine is quoted and to this is added the 
weight of such a renowned gynecologist as Dr. 
Howard Kelly, of Johns Hopkins Medical School 
and Hospital. ‘Practically,’ says Dr. Kelly, “I find 
people who have come to me having used mechanical 
devices . have lost something in their married 
life which should have been more precious than life 
itself. All meddling to secure facultative sterility 
degrades the wife to the level of the prostitute.” 

Dr. Ryan discusses “the only child” and gives 
from verified sources the small proportion of suc- 
cess which attends the career of such, as against 
those in groups of six to eight children. He takes 
up “the saving remnant” of civilization, the working 
classes, and shows from purely metaphysical bases 
how society would be yitiated if they should take 
up the fad, to improve their financial standing by 
decreasing the number of their children. He brings 
forward that impressive object lesson, France. He 
asks what it avails France of to-day, that her opu- 
lent and middle classes have practiced family restric- 
tion for the longest period, and have thereby added 
so largely to their material wealth. He shows that 
should the small family cult become general in the 
Western world, it would undoubtedly bring these 
countries to the condition of France. They would 
all be confronted by three choices: a declining popu- 
lation, a population kept up only by immigration 
from the Orient or depopulation avoided by the 
unusually large families of Catholics. 


“Are the great masses of underpaid laborers,” Dr. 
Ryan asks, as he reaches his conclusion, “to be for- 
bidden to raise their remuneration through the 
simple device of lowering their birth rate? Em- 
phatically, yes. The end does not justify the in- 
trinsically immoral means, the practice of contra- 
conception. The condition of the poorer classes would 
not be genuinely improved through the adoption of 
ideals which make inevitably for egoism and ma- 
terialism. In general, the proper remedy is a better 
distribution of our industrial opportunities and pro- 
Dr. Ingram relates that the teachings of 
Malthus were welcome to the higher ranks of so- 
ciety, because they tended to relieve the rich and 
powerful of responsibility for the condition of the 
working classes, by showing the latter had them- 
selves chiefly to blame and not the negligence of 
their superiors or the institutions of the country. 
History seems to be repeating itself in this matter. 
Not only the rich and powerful but some economists 
would fasten upon the working classes, the guilty re- 
sponsibility for their insufficient incomes. . . . Mal- 
thus was essentially correct in maintaining that popu- 
lation will increase faster than the means of sub- 
sistence unless retarded by positive checks. Are 
these forecasts sound? If they are, what is the 
remedy? Is it prolonged and permanent celibacy 
for large sections of the population and extended 
periods of conjugal abstinence for the great num- 
bers of married people? None of these questions 
can be adequately answered.” 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the 
decreasing population in the native American ele- 
ment. It has become a commonplace to recite the 
dreary statistics about distinguished New England 
families. An appalling number are now represented 
by a spinster of venerable years, and hence face ex- 
tinction. Birth Control leagues would seem a super- 
erogation in many large American cities. It is quite 
the thing to hear smart young matrons remark that 
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they do not believe in large families; many do not 
believe in any children at all. Whether the. leaguers 
hope to reach the foreigners is enigmatical. They 
would not be welcomed by the Irish nor by the Ger- 
mans, nor the Norse nor the Slavs. However, with 
so eminent an authority as Dr. Ryan re-enforced by 
other divines as secure of a hearing, birth control 
movements of the proper kind are worthy and should 
be fostered. But Mrs. Sanger and her followers 
will have none of the doctrine of Dr. Ryan. They 
want to control birth but not to control themselves. 
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The Spring in Ireland, 1916. : 


By James Stephens 


O not forget my charge I beg of you; 

D That of what flow’rs you find of fairest hue 
And sweetest odor you do gather those 

Are best of all the best—a fragrant rose, 
A tall, calm lily from the waterside, 
A half-blown poppy leaning to the side 
Its graceful head to dream among the corn; 
Forget-me-nots that seem as though the morn 
Had tumbled down and grown into the clay, 
And hawthorn buds that swing along the way, 
Easing the hearts of those who pass them by 
Until they find contentment—Do not cry, 
But gather buds, and with them greenery 
Of slender branches taken from a tree 
Well bannered by the spring that saw them fall: 
Then you, for you are cleverest of all 
Who have slim fingers and are pitiful, 
Brimming your lap with bloom that you may cull, 
Will sit apart, and weave for every head 
A garland of the flow’rs you gathered. 


“ 





Be green upon their graves, O happy Spring, 
For they were young and eager who are dead; 

Of all things that are young and quivering 
With eager life be they remembered: 

They move not here, they have gone to the clay, 
They cannot die again for liberty; 

Be they remembered of their land for aye; 

A garland of the flow’rs you gathered. 


Fragrance and beauty come in with the green, 
The ragged bushes put on sweet attire, 
The birds forget how cold their wings had been, 
The clouds bloom out again and live in fire; 
Blue is the dawn of day, calm is the lake, 
And merry sounds are fitful in the thorn; 
In covert deep the young blackbirds awake, 
They shake their wings and sing upon the morn. 


You took the year at springtime, and you swung 
Green flags above the newly-greening earth; 

The leaves were scarce unfolded, they were young, 
Nor had outgrown the wrinkles of their birth: 

Comrades they thought you of their pleasant hour, 
Scarce had they glimpsed the sun when they saw 

you; 

They heard your songs e’er birds had singing power, 

And drank your blood e’er that they drank the dew. 


Then you went down, and then, and as in pain, 
The spring affrighted fled her leafy ways, 
The clouds came to the earth in gusty rain, 
And no sun shone again for many days: 
And day by day they told that one was dead. 
And day by day the season mourned for you, 
Until that count of woe was finished, 
And spring remembered all was yet to do. 


She came with mirth of wind and eager leaf, 
With scampering feet and reaching out of wings, 
She laughed among the boughs and banished grief, 
And cared again for all her baby things: 
Leading along the joy that has to be, 
Bidding her timid buds think on the May, 
And told that summer comes with victory, 
And told the hope that is all creatures’ stay. 















































































Go winter now unto your own abode, 
Your time is done, and spring is conqueror ; 
Lift up with all your gear and take your road, 
For she is here and brings the sun with her: 
Now are we resurrected, now are we, 

Who lay so long beneath an icy hand, 
New-risen into life and liberty, 

Because the spring is come into our land. 


In other lands they may, 

With public joy or dole along the way, 
With pomp and pageantry and loud lament 
Of drums and trumpets, and with merriment 
Of grateful hearts, lead into rest and sted 
The nation’s dead. 


If we had drums and trumpets, if we had 
Aught of heroic pitch or accent glad 

To honor you as bids tradition old, 

With banners flung, or draped in mournful fold, 
And pacing cortege; these would we not bring 
For your last journeying! 


We have no drums or trumpets; naught have we 
But some green branches taken from a tree, 

And flowers that grow at large in mead and vale; 
Nothing of choice have we, or of avail 

To do you honor as our honor deems, 

And as your worth beseems. 


Sleep drums and trumpets yet a little time: 

All ends and all begins, and there is chime 

At last where discord was, and joy at last 

Where woe wept out her eyes: be not downcast, 

Here all is prosperous and goodly cheer, 

For life does follow death, and death is here. 
From The London Nation. 
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Ruth Kate Felker 


AN APPRECIATION 
By Williamina Parrish 

FEW years ago, in Nancy Coonsman’s Studio, 
I saw a fascinating sketch for a fairy tale 
illustration, that made me want to see other 
work of its creator. My desire has at last been ful- 
filled in the beautifully comprehensive exhibit of 
paintings by Ruth Kate Felker in the Art Room of 
the Central Public Library. Here, until November 
16th, will be on view a collection of almost two hun- 
dred paintings, sketches, decorations and drawings, 
all done in the short space of two years. To have 
achieved, in one’s twenties, all that this collection 
indicates of variety, sureness and distinction, is proof 

of a gift decidedly out of the ordinary. 


The first and strongest impression one gathers 
from the exhibit as a whole is a sense of great 
variety. Many and various are the moods inter- 
preted, and many and various the means used in 
the concreting of these moods. It is quite difficult 
to believe that it is all the work of one person, so 
many-sided is the vision of this young artist. 


There is in her work, too, a strange and unusual 
combination of saneness and decadence, as may be 
seen by contrasting the weirdly impressive “Last 
Dawn,” with the healthy, sun-baked joyousness of 
the Bermuda sketches. So, too, in the technique 
there are the extremes of bold freedom and detailed 
precision, as exemplified in the strongly colored 
sketches of Group 8, and the exquisitely subdued 
semi-tones of Group 7. Then, turning to the two 
large mural decorations (both of them prize-winning 
canvases) the impression of variety is still further 
intensified. It is this universality of vision and tech- 
nique that gives to an artist’s work a high value. 
The artist who repeats himself eternally, who has 
but one style, one color-scheme, one theme, is only 
half an artist. The real artist is too humanly broad 
in his outlook to be content within such limits. 
And here, let me quote Ruth Felker herself on 
this subject of “humanness:” “I am so abominably 
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weary of being wondered at because I love the 
ordinary fireside virtues and accomplishments of the 
erdinary domestic woman. Why should it seem 
strange that I can cook and sew, and like to do it? 
I always feel it a special obligation to put in a 
plea for the humanness of us who are endeavoring 
to get a glimpse of a world beyond our own four 
brick walls, to pass it on to others—it is just this 
humanness that makes it possible, it seems to me.” 

Another very striking trait to be found in Ruth 
Felker’s work is a fine discrimination in suiting the 
technique to the subject-matter. So much of mod- 
ern art (so-called!) fails in just this. The most 
sane themes are treated in the most erratic manner, 
with no regard for the psychological effect of the‘ 
mere placing of pigment. Certain grim and pro- 
found concepts cannot be conveyed by indefinite 
splashes of color, nor can elusiveness or subtlety be 
interpreted in meaningless mathematical forms. 
There is an unwritten law of the fitness of things, 
and the true artist knows this by instinct. 


This is not a plea for the old hard-and-fast meth- 
ods—they are often as unsuited to the subject as are 
the indiscriminate meanderings of the ultra-moderns. 
The true artist chooses a middle path, because he 
has an instinct and a sureness and clearness of 
vision that is altogether lacking in the shallow 
poseur. All of which, though seemingly far from 
the subject under discussion, is quite apropos. To 
the creator of this roomful of beauty at the Cen- 
tral Library has been given, undoubtedly, a spark of 
the Divine Fire, and behind all this bewildering 
wealth of material there is a sensitive, human, 
beauty-craving, deep-visioned soul that in time must 
inevitably reach its ultimate full flowering. 
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Programmes for Peace 
By William H. Seed 


“Towards an Enduring Peace:” A Symposium of 
Peace Proposals and Programmes, 1914-1916. 
Compiled by Randolph S, Bourne, with an In- 
troduction by Franklin H. Giddings. (American 
Association for International Conciliation, 407 
West 117th St., New York.) 

HIS volume is not published for the ordinary 

T trade but is distributed gratuitously to libra- 

ries and to men and women seriously in- 

terested in international affairs. It aims at giving 
a conspectus of the views of leading publicists and 
of peace organiaztions. It is therefore essentially a 
work of the scissors-and-paste variety. It has evi- 
dently been edited from the point of view of the 
pacifists. It takes for granted both the desirability 
and the possibility of a peace on a basis which will 
prevent future wars. The two most valuable things 
in it are the suggestions for dealing with the prob- 
lem from an economic point of view and the pro- 
grammes put forward by various organizations in 
different countries. The latter form an appendix 
and from the reference point of view for which 
the volume is intended they are most to the pur- 
pose. The other parts are not quite so well selected 
as they might have been. 

The first writer whose opinion is put before the 
reader is my friend Mr. John A. Hobson, who makes 
the characteristic suggestion that all commercial re- 
strictions which impair the freedom of economic in- 
tercourse between nations should be abolished. In 
other words, he stands for universal free trade. He 
realizes, however, that this war is not likely to 
result in the immediate adoption of such a pro- 
gramme and as a step towards it he pleads for 
colonial free trade and the internationalization of 
the export of capital. By this he means that in- 
Stead of national syndicates, seeking concessions in 
undeveloped territories, coming into collision with 
each other, and thus laying the foundations for 
international rivalry which results in war, there 
should be formed international syndicates, financed 
by the capitalists of various countries. Another 
Englishman of my acquaintance, Mr. H. N. Brails- 
ford, advocates a similar solution. Mr. Walter 
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Lippman proposes international colonies under the 
control of a concert of the European powers with 
international commissions for what he calls “unor- 
ganized regions,” the latest euphemism for those 
portions of the earth belonging to governments not 
sufficiently strong to be able to defend themselves. 

There is a very informing quotation from an 
article which appeared in The New Review, from 
the pen of William English Walling. He shows the 
interesting recent development of competent socialist 
opinion of the Marxist school. It was at one time 
the universal opinion among them that while the 
various national groups of capitalists had cer- 
tain conflicting interests, the working classes had 
not. Otto Bauer, the leading thinker among Aus- 
trian socialists, holds the contrary view. Since the 
progress of working class emancipation gives them 
a greater share in national prosperity, it is to their 
immediate interest that employers of their own na- 
tion should get the better in international competi- 
tion. Hence the tendency of labor parties, when 
they have won something for their constituents, to 
become more “patriotic.” This tendency is manifest 
in Germany, where Vorwaerts has had to protest 
against the tendency of the Social Democrats to 
become merely a “nationalistic social reform labor 
party.” 

But alike for capitalists and for workers immediate 
interests conflict with ultimate interests. It will pay 
both to cease fishing for sprats in the dangerous 
waters of international rivalry and to come together 
in co-operation to obtain the very solid benefits of 
peace and prosperity. The actual programme sug- 
gested includes the reciprocal lowering of tariffs, 
the common development of the backward countries 
by the leading nations, the neutralization of im- 
portant canals, such as Suez and Panama, and the 
establishment of more democratic political institu- 
tions in Russia, Japan, Prussia and Austria. That 
is the present socialist position as interpreted by Mr. 
Walling. An anonymous article in The New Repub- 
lic sets forth a similar view. Karl Kautsky, perhaps 
the most eminent of contemporary German socialist 
thinkers, is quoted as saying that competitive im- 
perialism is making way for imperialism by com- 
bination, just as competitive industry gave way to 
the trust. If this view is right, it means that those 
nations who have not adopted civilization of the 
Western European and American stamp are going 
to be very ruthlessly and completely eaten up by 
those who have. In the past they have been saved 
only by the jealousies of their would-be exploiters. 

It is notable that when we come to political solu- 
tions we find the writers are dealing with Eastern 
European questions, whereas they who write from 


an economic point of view are obviously thinking 


of quarrels between Western nations. It is in the 
East of Europe that settlement on an ethnological 
basis seems to apply. The writers quoted are all 
English or American, but they are obviously think- 
ing of the East of Europe. There the problem would 
seem to be insoluble, for in the Balkans and in other 
areas it would be simply impossible to separate the 
nationalities which have mingled together for cen- 
turies, but who nevertheless can be stirred up to 
outbursts of murderous fanaticism against each 
other. No one wants to divide Western Europe on 
an ethnological basis. Belgium is by no means an 
ethnological unit, and Englishmen have far more 
ethnic relationship with Germans than with the 
Welsh and the Scotch. While the Italian popula- 
tion under Austrian rule apparently prefers to pay 
its taxes to Rome rather than to Vienna, the Italian 
population of Southern France and Switzerland is 
quite content with its present political separation 
from Italy. It seems strange that this contrast does 
not appear to have impressed any of the writers 
quoted, although they include a man of such ability 
as Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson. It should be pretty 
clear by this time that the only solution for wars 
based on racial differences is commercial develop- 


.ment, which will give to the makers of war a very 


substantial vested interest in peace. They will not 
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then fan the fires of fanaticism, and Russian and 
Turk, Bulgar and Greek, Serb and Albanian will 
work together in peace in Europe as they do in 
America. 


A large number of writers discuss the establish- 
ment of a league of peace, which practically means 
the formation of an international or supernational 
state. Among others there are John A. Hobson, 
Norman Angell, Nicholas Murray Butler, Romain 
Rolland, Rudolf Eucken and Jane Addams. The 
varieties of constitution sugegsted for such a body 
are interesting, but of far greater interest and im- 
portance are the various proposals for giving effect 
to the decisions of an international court in cases 
where powerful nations prove refractory. These 
range from the complete internationalization of the 
armies, navies, and munition plants of the world, to 
comparatively mild proposals for economic boycott. 
While one cannot but feel there are patent objections 
from the point of view of getting the various nations 
to agree to any of the suggested programmes, there 
is no doubt that something will have to be done, 
and that something will be done. Before we can 
dismiss the whole body of proposals we must make 
up our minds on something which will better meet 
the case, for however reluctant Czars and Kaisers 
may be to forego their power to make war, needs 
must when the devil of militarism drives, and the 
purse strings of international capitalism are tied 
tight. 

9. 
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To a Spirochaeta 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


F through the microscope 
| We peer and stare, 
You look like marceled shreds of rope, 
Or maiden hair, 
With eyeless hunger swift to grope 
Out of your lair. 


To feed and to fulfill your fate 
You dive and swim, 

Forward and backward flagellate 
Amid the dim 

Ichor of women where you mate, 
Delicate, slim. 


Why are you screw-shaped, in a spiral * 
And why your form 

Like a crooked hand upon a dial? 
You are the norm 

For all hell sealed up in a vial 
To break in storm. 

Your whips are sharper far than sickles. 
Or cricket bristle ; 

With finer points than rose-leaf prickles. 
Or drifting thistle; 

You feed yourself till the blood trickles 
Through flesh and gristle. 

When a man knows he is your diet 
A solemn thrill 

Shows in great eyes and spirit quiet 
For fears that ‘kill; 

He is a maelstrom running riot, 
At the center still. 


Psp gee | 


Well, Robert Burns, you saw a louse 
On a lady crawling. 

But one can keep to his own house 
Without forestalling 

This demon on his death carouse 
Breeding and sprawling. 


But, Robert Burns, this does not tent 
Our pride or tease us; 

It is not heaven’s message sent 
That virtue frees us. 

It shows us hard or penitent 
As Nature sees us! 
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Letters From the People 
Patience Worth’s Baby 


St. Louis, Oct. 22, 
I:ditor of Reedy’'s Mirror: 
With a 
articles on the marvelous revelations of 
Patience Worth. 
My skepticism was almost overcome 


1910. 


deep interest I read your 


by the beauty of it and the signs of 
proof given for its originality and truth- 
fulness by people of high intellect and 
7 


culture, when now pops up the “baby! 

To my understanding, the circum- 
stances described by you of the birth 
and adoption of the baby prove the 
“other world” (7) just as unjust and 
cruel as the world we are living in right 
now. 

Here we have a poor man who, in 
the sweat of his brow, in the perform- 
-ance of unremitting labor and with the 
risk of life and limb supported the wo- 
man he loved and died for, leaving her 
in poverty and misery with the fruit of 
his love. 

Then the poor woman who has gone 
through the pain and suffering of child- 
birth, the heartrending worry and an- 
guish for the upkeep of the coming be- 
ing is by this circumstance forced to 
give away the fruit of her heart and 
sufferings to wealthy strangers whose 
entire life is one continuous holiday of 
ease and pleasure. 

Whatever those wealthy people may 
do for this baby, to them it is as noth- 
ing for they can give only from their 
surplus, while its parents gave all they 
had in this world,—their life, their very 
heart’s blood—and not even their names 
are considered worth mentioning. 

Indeed, the robbing of the poor stops 
at nothing, not even at the cradles of 
their babies, 

If the “Patience Worth clan” wants 
to do something real generous and 
whole-hearted, let them adopt and take 
good care of the baby’s mother also. 
Do not separate the mother from her 
child. 

If this baby is and becomes what is 
expected of it, why then it’s the most 
obvious justice that its mother, who gave 
it birth, should share the bliss and hap- 
piness it will bestow on this dreary 
world. 

If, on the other hand, there is not 
more and better justice in that Other 
World, then birth itself is a monstrous 
injustice and cruelty to all those born 
in poor circumstances and surroundings. 

God give us Nirvana. 

Sincerely yours, 
A Poor LABORER. 
% 


The Christian Socialist Mission 


St. Louis, Oct. 22nd, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Some weeks ago there appeared in 
the columns of the Murror an article 
in which it was asserted that Socialism 
was dying out. 

I would like to ask if there is anyone 
who has listened to the messages of 
the bishops and ministers of the Chris- 
tian Socialist Mission, held at the Tem- 
ple Shaare Emeth during the past week, 
and, hearing the living message of: each 
as giving his own experience that has 
brought’ about the Radical branch, of 
the church, can say that Socialism is 
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dying out. Rather let him say it is the 
“fire in the burning bush,” “the writing 
on the wall.” During the week there 
were the following speakers; Rt. Rev. 
Paul Jones, Bishop of Utah; Rev. 
George Israel Browne, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Rev. Richard W. Hogue, Baltimore; Rt. 
Rev. Charles D. Williams of Michigan, 
and on Saturday, the Rev. John How- 
ard Lever of St. Louis. Rev. Irwin St. 
John Tucker, missioner, who presided 
and delivered an address after each 
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meeting, is, in my opinion, doing the 
world an inestimable good in revealing 
the divine in man as expressed in all 
the beauty of the brotherhood of man 
the world over. His words ring with 
that unclouded sincerity and truth which 


can only be inspired by- God in man. 
No one can listen to this speaker and 
others without growing in sympathy, 
which is, after all, to grow in soul and 
righteousness, -and to have heard. these 
words of Christianity vs. Brotherhood 


a 
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from the lips and hearts of the Chris- 
tian Socialist Mission bishops and min- 
isters, is to be brought to the realiza- 
tion, with tenderness and gratitude, that 
we must; as believers and workers for 
the social readjustment, take home in 
our lives the great spiritual lesson of 
love they have given us. As one of our 
best citizens has expressed himself, “it 
takes real courage for these mefi to ex- 
press their convictions so earnestly in 
the face of criticism and lack of under- 
standing and a dozen of these cour- 
ageous souls down in benighted Mexico 
would do more real social service than 
all of the thousand troops sent there.” 
Too many otherwise well-informed per- 
sons have looked upon Socialism only 
as a material problem complicated by 
jn impossible dream of the dispossessed. 
I believe this: week has proved beyond 
* doubt that the social consciousness, so 
awakened in the community by a few 
men in “fire of the heart,” must be 
recognized in its spiritual essence, and 
the fact that there are men and women 
of the world to-day, well blessed in the 
material substance thereof, who are will- 
ing, through enlightened social con- 
éciousness, to lay down their lives and, 
still more wonderful, their worldly pos- 
sessions, is very refreshing to those of 
us who are groping toward light. <A 
humanized theology, which places man- 
hood:and womanhood before all, is like- 
ly to' betome universal. Let more such 
light be given. E. L. SNELSON. 


 £ 
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Wilson or Hughes 


By William Preston Hill 


The American people must shortly 

choose which of these two men will be 
their chief magistrate for the next four 
years. 
‘As a member of the late Progressive 
party, I must decide which one of these 
candidates will best advance the prin- 
ciples cherished by all Progressives. 
' In the first place, looking impartially 
at the record of his administration, it 
seems to me that Wilson has made an 
able and effective president. 

I had my doubts in the beginning 
whether he would be able to handle the 
Democratic majority’ in’ Congress be- 
cause the record of the Democrats had 
not been good for constructive legisla- 
tion. But Wilson seized immediately 
the active control of his party and be- 
came in fact its real leader, and under 
his impulse he galvanized it into new 
life. In truth it might be said that a 
new party had been created beginning 
with Wilson’s leadership. It is the first 
time within my memory that a Presi- 
dent has assumed the active leadership 
of his party in Congress and worked 
hand in glove with it to accomplish 
legislation. 

I think the innovation a good one and 
we need to encourage it. The first 
thing that Wilson did was to drive out 
from Washington the powerful lobby of 
special interests which had long been 
an incubus on Congress and had ob- 
Structed legislation. ‘He did it by turn- 
ing the light-of publicity on them. The 
result is that for the first time in many 
Years, we have. had a Congress legislat- 
ing freely on its own initiative without 
the restraint of a lobby. 

The result is that under the personal 
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influence and leadership of Wilson, Con- 
gress has turned out more progressive 
legislation than any other Congress has 
done in the same length of time since 
the administration of Lincoln. 

The achievement is remarkable and 
has demonstrated conclusively Wilson’s 
capacity to accomplish results. I think 
that if I had been fortunate enough to 
secure so successful an agent in my pri- 
vate business I would want to con- 
tinue him in my employment and I can- 
not see why the American people should 
not likewise say to Wilson, ‘““Well done, 
good and faithful servant; render us 
another four years of your excellent 
service ;” and I am confident that all 
those who are not blinded by party ties 
and prejudices will come to that con- 
clusion. 

Of the very many excellent measures 
passed by the rejuvenated Democratic 
party under Wilson’s leadership, the fol- 
lowing appeal to me and to all Progres- 
sives most strongly: 

The child labor law, protecting the 
children of our country from ruthless 
exploitation. 

The Federal Reserve bank law, which 
is one of the best pieces of constructive 
legislation ever written on the statute 
books of our country. 

The Rural Credit law, which extends 
the same benefits to the farmers of 
the country. 

The Clayton Anti-Trust law, by which 
labor ceases to be treated as a mere 
commodity and is dignified with human 
rights. 

All the above measures had been agi- 








tated and demanded by the Progressives 
of our country for years but they could 
rot be forced past the obstruction of the 
lobby in any previous Congress con- 
trolled by the Republican majority but 
they became law under Wilson’s drive 
of the Democratic party. 

In addition to this, they accomplished 
the Income Tax amendment to the Con- 
stitution and passed an income tax meas- 
ure which places a part of the burden 
of taxation on the incomes of the rich 
instead of on the meager earnings of 
the poor. The new Revenue law just 
passed is especially gratifying to all 
Progressives, because it is a genuine 
Democratic measure. 

In addition, Wilson and his “party 
have settled the tariff question and re- 
moved it as much as possible from party 
politics by the of the Tariff 
Commission, which will study the prob- 
lem impartially and attempt to adjust 
it to the real needs of the country 
rather than to the private benefit of a 
few special privilege monopolies. 

This is a great piece of work and 
especially gratifying to all who remem- 
ber how tariffs were manipulated by lob- 
bies of manufacturers in the years of 
Republican majorities in Congress. 

In 1908, the Republican party itself 
condemned the Dingley tariff bill and 
promised to reduce it, if returned to 
power. The country re-elected them, 
but when they attempted to carry out 
their pledges, we witnessed the crown- 
ing iniquity of the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
which raised the tariff instead of lower- 
This bill was the triumph of 


creation 


ing it. 








the lobby which had become more pow- 
erful than the representatives of the 
people. This tariff 
nounced by many Republicans and by 
President Taft himself as indefensible, 
etc., but he signed the bill and for this 
violation of their pledges the Repub- 
licans went down to defeat in the next 
election. 

In marked contrast, Wilson and his 
party have faithfully fulfilled all their 
pledges and have reduced the tariff in 
accordance with the mandate of the peo- 
ple and will have removed it from pol- 
itics permanently if we return them to 
power. 

I cannot see the wisdom of reopening 
this whole question by giving the Re- 
publican party the power to enact an- 
protective tariff under the 


iniquity was de- 


other high 
old, scandalous lobby of special inter- 
ests. We would witness the same old 
betrayal of the interests of the masses 
of the people that have characterized 
every tariff law in the past. We must 
remember that a protective tariff duty 
is the grant of the power of taxation 
to a private individual, so that by col- 
lecting taxes from the people he can 
manufacture articles which would not 
be profitable or possible under open 
competition with foreign-made goods. 
This is the plausible and seductive 
theory of the protective tariff, but most 
people lose sight of, or overlook, the 
fact that it is a dangerous thing to 
grant indiscriminately the power of 
taxation into the hands of private indi- 
viduals who may and often do abuse it. 
The story of the tariff on borax in 
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the old Dingley tariff bill illustrates this 
perfectly. 

When the tariff question was being 
agitated under Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, the Forty Mule Team Borax com- 
pany owned some valuable borax depos- 
its in the Mojave Desert of California. 
They were making about $100,000 a year 
but they had to sell their borax in 
competition with the borax that came 
from Europe and Asia, and this kept 
the price down. So they thought that 
it might be a good investment to sub- 
scribe to the campaign funds of the 
Republican candidates who were trying 
to get elected to Congress from Cali- 
fornia. 

With this aid several of their friends 
managed to get elected and when the 
Dingley bill was being discussed in Con= 
gress, the borax magnates went to see 
their congressmen friends and said to 
them: “What is California getting out 
of this tariff bill? The Republican lead- 
ers need the votes of the California 
delegation and you ought to demand 
that California be recognized in the new 
tariff. California needs not only a tariff 
on lemons, oranges, raisins, dried fruit, 
etc., but it also has an infant industry 
in borax which should be protected.” 

So, to secure the votes of the Cali- 
fornia congressmen, the tariff leaders 
put a tariff duty of a few cents on im- 
ported borax. This gave our borax mag- 
nates a complete monopoly of the United 
States, as far as the sale of borax 
was concerned, and instead of making 
$100,000 a vear, their income forthwith 
increased to $2,000,000 a year. 

This was due to the fact that the 
tariff shut out the foreign borax from 
our market and enabled our borax mag- 
nates to raise the price of their product 
to a point just below the price of for- 
eign borax plus the duty. This was 
a nice, juicy plum for our borax mag- 
nates, but it was so good that they 
thought the American people might find 
out how it had been done and get wise 
enough to change this borax schedule. 
So, to play safe, they went over to Eng- 
land and sold their borax monopoly to 
an English Syndicate for $25,000,000. 

Now, what did this English Syndi- 
cate really buy for this $25,000,000? In 
the first place, they bought the actual 
borax deposits, which were worth about 
$2,000,000, and the other $23,000,000 
they paid for the privilege of taxing 
the American people a few cents a 
pound on every pound of borax they 
used. 

Their income of $2,000,000 a year was 
derived almost entirely from their priv- 
ilege of private taxation which had 
been granted them by our Congress and 
which enabled them to tax the people 
of the United States a few cents a 
pound on every pound of borax they 
bought. After this tariff duty was estab- 
lished, whenever anybody in the United 
States bought a pound of borax he paid 
a price which included first the natural 
price which he would have to pay under 
competitive conditions, and second, the 
tariff tax which the monopoly was able 
to add to the natural price by reason 
of the tariff. 

And every bit of this was purely taxa- 
tion by private individuals for their own 
private benefit, because every dollar of 
it went into the pockets of these private 
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persons and not a single dollar of it 
ever found its way into the treasury of 
our Government. 

And the same happens in many other 
tariff schedules. The campaign book of 
the Republican party for this 1916 cam- 
paign says that “the English Govern- 
ment, in spite of having a tariff for 
reverue only, nevertheless collects much 
more in tariff taxes from the English 
people than the American Government 
collects from the American people under 
a protective tariff.” 

This is perfectly true, as far as it 
goes, but it does not state the whole 
truth. The Republicans should have 
added that the American people pay ten 
times as much tariff taxes as the English 
people, but they pay them to private 
individuals who, like the borax trust, 
enjoy the privilege of privately taxing 
them and only a small part of their 
tariff taxes finds their way into the treas- 
ury of the Government, whereas all the 
tariff taxes the English people pay they 
pay to the Government and nothing to 
private individuals. 

The fact that a property like the borax 
deposits can be increased in value from 
$2,000,000 to $25,000,000 by a_ simple 
change in the tariff shows us the tre- 





mendous power of a lobby representing 
interests who have hundreds of millions 
at stake, all greedy to have the power 
to tax the people of this country, and 
the temptations which beset our Con- 
gress the moment they announce that 
they are going to tinker with the tariff 
in favor of protection. 

I am confident that this has been the 
greatest corrupting force in our govern- 
ment and that every good citizen re- 
gardless of party should vote against 
reopening this question. 

Mr. Hughes in a recent speech said 
that he favored strengthening the prin- 
ciple of protection in the tariff but he 
immediately added that in its application 
he would not “aid any particular sort of 
American citizens at the expense of all 
the others.” 

Is this a joke or is he presuming on 
the ignorance of his hearers? Trans- 
lated into plain language and. stripped 
of all subterfuge, he to all.intents and 
purposes, said, “I. favor granting to a 
few private individuals the: power to 
levy taxes on all the American people 
for their own private gain and yet I am 
not going to aid these privileged indi- 
viduals at the expense of all the oth- 
ers.” 


This statement is absurd and contra- 
dicts itself. Moreover, it is only a 
promise and we saw Taft make the 
same pledge and afterwards sign the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. 

It is safer to re-elect Wilson who 
has already accomplished the reduction 
and fulfilled his pledges. 


The next important measure, _ the 
Adamson bill to prevent the eight-hour 
day railroad strike, has been fiercely as- 
sailed by the Republicans. Failing to 
find any other weak spot in Wilson's 
domestic legislation they have seized on 
this and have made it the paramount 
issue of the campaign. 


They attack Wilson not so much on 
the eight-hour day proposition or on 
the merits of the case or the increase 
in wages as on the way Wilson and 
Congress seemed to surrender hurriedly 
to the threats of the railroad employes 
to strike at a certain date. 


‘Though I am in favor of the eight- 
hour day and believe that an increase 
in wages should have been granted, still 
I believe it is a bad precedent to even 
appear to yield to the demands of any 
set of men, no matter how just their 
cause may be, and appear to pass legis- 
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of Wilson has wrung from the war 


lation hurriedly and under threat of dire 
consequences. 

In this I think Wilson made a mis- 
take, but it was a most human and 
natural mistake, made no doubt with the 
desire to save the country from the ca- 
lamity of a great railroad strike. 

Wilson’s:idea_ probably was that it 
would be better to yield for the time 
being and then let investigation of the 
facts disclose what we had better do to 
meet such an emergency in the future, 
and many people may believe that he 
was right. But I do not believe in com- 
promising with a great principle, even 
temporarily, and from my _ standpoint 
Wilson did wrong. 

But his many other excellent achieve- 
ments far overbalance this one error, 
in my judgment, and I do not think 
that we should close our eyes to all 
he has done and concentrate our vision 
on only one mistake. 

Wilson’s foreign policy has also been 
severely criticised by Mr. Hughes, but 
in this respect it seems to me that his 
hindsight is more highly developed than 
his foresight. 

Mr. Hughes tells us now that Huerta 


“should have been recognized. He for- 


gets that Huerta’s awful treachery and 
crime shocked the people of this coun- 
try profoundly and that the sentiment 
was almost unanimous in favor of oust- 
ing him even by force. 

Moreover, there is nothing to show 
that the recognition of Huerta would 
have accomplished any permanent peace 
in Mexico. Wilson did not believe in 
intervention by force of arms, but he 
gave the world a new kind of interven- 
tion—that of moral power. He turned 
the whole moral indignation of a great 
nation full upon the miserable tyrant 
and cowardly murderer and with this 
moral force alone he gradually shriv- 
elled the wretched culprit and drove 
him forth into exile. I think it is one 
of the greatest examples of moral force 
overcoming evil that history has ever 
given us and I believe it will be so 
regarded in ‘the future. 

It is certain Wilson’s course has tre- 
mendously discouraged assassination as 
a means of political advancement in 
the Latin-American republics to the 
south of us. It has greatly increased 
their confidence in our intentions and 
greatly improved our relations with 
them. 

As far as this country is concerned, 
the only real alternative to Wilson’s 
policy in Mexico was forcible interven- 
tion and war, and his Republican critics 
know this perfectly well. 

Wilson was opposed to plunging this 
country into intervention in Mexico be- 
cause it could only benefit the few ad- 
venturers who were exploiting Mexico 
and was bound to injure the great mass- 
es of the people of this country who 
would have had to pay the bills and 


‘whose boys would have had to do the 


fighting. This, it seems to me, is the 
characteristic difference in the mental 
attitides of Wilson and Hughes. Wil- 
son believes in serving the interests of 
the great masses of the people, whereas 
Hughes believes that the property rights 
of the few are sacred and that they 
come first in the consideration of Gov- 
ernment. 

The same moral force and restraint 
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party of Germany the recognition of 
American rights, without plunging us 
into war. 

A less patient and more hot-headed 
President would surely have had us in 
the World War before this. If the peo- 
ple believe that it would be a good 
thing for this country to take its part 
in this great conflict. then they should 
vote against Wilson, because he surely 
will continue to do all in his power to 
keep us out of it, if it can possibly and 
honorably be done. 

We do not know what Hughes him- 
self would do, because he maintains si- 
lence on that point, but we have reason 
to believe that Roosevelt will be all- 
powerful in his administration and he 
has already told us what he would do, 
in unmistakable language. This leader, 
who deliberately sacrificed his follow- 
ers for his own personal ambition, has 
displayed lately all the qualities of a 
blatant demagogue. I would prefer to 
have a calm, well-balanced, self-con- 
trolled man in control of our foreign 
policy, than to have the high-strung, hair- 
trigger, ungovernable-tempered, loose- 
tongued Roosevelt as Secretary of State 
for the next critical four years of our 
national life. 

A good part of the criticism against 
Wilson should really have fallen on the 
shoulders of William Jennings Bryan, 
who developed unexpected shortcomings 
as Secretary of State. This could not 
have been foreseen by Wilson, because 
Bryan was the foremost leader of the 
Democratic party for years, and as such 
was necessary in the cabinet of the Ad- 
ministration. 

Bryan made some bad appointments 
in the West Indies and elsewhere, and 
otherwise laid himself open to criticism, 
and a part of the seeming hesitancy 
of our foreign policy was due to Bryan’s 
interference. 

It is, however, greatly to the credit 
of Wilson that he has so completely 
eliminated Bryan from public life and 
has so completely eclipsed him as the 
leader of the Democratic party. 

Since Bryan retired as Secretary of 
State our foreign policy has been all! 
that any true American could wish. 

Now, in contrast to Wilson’s record, 
let us examine Hughes. We first heard 
of him as a struggling young lawyer 
in New York, who became a teacher 
of the Sunday school in the church 
which Rockefeller attended and in which 
Rockefeller’s son taught Sunday 
school. 

It may be only a coincidence that 
Hughes happened to get into this charm- 
ed circle, but an ambitious man would 
naturally gravitate to the place where 
the favor of the great might conveni- 
ently find him; and having cultivated 
this acquaintance he would most natur- 
ally conclude that the water of life 
could be greatly improved by a little 
mixture of Standard Oil. 

And after considerable acquaintance 
with his fellow Sunday school teacher 
he could not help feeling that such a 
good Christian must necessarily he a 
righteous citizen and a pillar of the 
state. 

And the Rockefellers naturally came 
to admire Hughes as a sane and safe 
man, who was duly impressed with their 
virtues. The result of this association 
soon became apparent. 


also 
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When the Legislature appointed a 


committee to investigate the Gas Trust 
in New York City, in which Henry H. 
Rogers of Standard Oil had a 
hand, they had to choose a lawyer to 


fame 


conduct the investigation. 


We do not know 
were brought to bear but we find that 


what influences 
Hughes was the one who was chosen to 
do this work. 

If Rogers did Rockefeller, 
who would have been so highly recom- 
mended as Brother Hughes, his friend 


consult 


of the Sunday échool who was so thor- 
oughly impressed with the virtues of 
Standard Oil? 

And did Hughes justify this confi- 
dence of his friends? Most 
His investigation was just 
friends 


assuredly. 

forceful 
enough to impress his with 
what he might do if he turned himself 
loose and yet it mysteriously stopped 
short of reaching the men higher up. 
No power could seem to get it beyond 
a certain point. 

He was so successful in this investiga- 
tion that when the Scandal 
came to be likewise investigated, he was 
again selected to lead it and again he 


Insurance 


vigorously demonstrated his ability to 
pick out all the small culprits and 
mercilessly expose them, but once more 
some power seemed to paralyze the in- 
vestigation when it reached the great 
ones behind the scenes. 

It is possible that all this may be only 
an extraordinary coincidence, explain- 
able on grounds honorable to Hughes, 
but he was afterwards elected Governor 
of New York in the role of a progres- 
sive reformer and we would expect his 
record as Governor to show us whether 
he leaned to the side of the masses of 
the people or to the side of the prop- 
erty of the big interests, and here we 
find unmistakable evidence that Hughes, 
at every point where the two came into 
conflict, invariably lined up on the side 
of wealth and privilege. 
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He exerted his powerful influence to 


the utmost to prevent the ratification 


of the Income Tax Amendment to the 
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United States Constitution by the Legis- 
lature of New York. 

He vetoed the full crew bill. 

He vetoed the two cents a mile rail- 
road rate. 

He vetoed the five-cent rate to Coney 
Island from New York City. 

All these measures were detrimental 
to the privileges of the great and bene- 
ficial to the masses of the people. 

Hughes as a reform Governor of New 
York was only active against the small- 
er culprits, the race track gamblers and 
various other petty malefactors of that 
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686 
kind. In these smaller matters he dis- 
played laudable activity and kept up his 
reputation as a reformer, but he stood 
like adamant against any encroachment 
on the privileges of the great. 

As a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 
the Minnesota Rate decision which, for 
the first time, established the rule that a 
public service corporation must be al- 
lowed to earn dividends on all its stock, 
and that it is not for the court to in- 
quire into the validity of that stock, 


Hughes wrote 


no matter how much it may have been 
watered. 
noxious to all progressives. and should 
be to every fair-minded citizen. 
Contrasting the candidates therefore | 
find that Wilson is a real, sincere pro- 


This doctrine is especially ob- 


gressive, who stands resolutely tor the 
best interests of the great masses of the 
people. and Hughes ‘ust as clearly has 
revealed himself as the friend of special! 
privilege and large wealth. 

For these reasons alone I must line 
up for Wilson. 
son that would lead me to this course. 
The United States’ Senate is safely and 
surely Democratic for another two years 
at least, and with a Republican Presi- 
dent, we would have a deadlock in our 
government at:the most critical time in 
our history. The Republican President 
would be in conflict with the Senate 
and could not carry out any policy. 

This would be a serious disadvantage 
and should be prevented if possible and 
it should cause every thinking citizen to 
consider carefully what the repudiation 
of Wilson at the polls would mean and 
bring about. 


But here is another rea- 
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New Books 


By Alma Meyer 


It is a truly royal emperor Miss Selma 
Lagerl6f portrays in her latest book, 
“The Emperor of Portugallia” (Double- 
day-Page, New York), translated into 
English by Velma Swanston Howard. 
Many thrones have been filled by men 
govern themselves, 

The opposite of 


scarcely fitted to 
much less a nation. 
such was the humble “emperor of Portu- 
gallia” who, born a simple, hard-working 
selfish peasant, created for himself an 
empire of the soul which grew so real 
that he became endowed with the regal 
attributes of dignity, forbearance and 
graciousness. The metamorphosis was 
produced by his love for his little daugh- 
ter, born to him in his early old age. 
His love for the child soon embraced 
all his fellowmen. He was still the 
simple peasant. It was the advent of a 
great sorrow—separation from this be- 
loved daughter and her neglect of him— 
that brought him to his empire. He 
arrived by gradual stages, through doing 
a kindness here and there, through joy 
in nature and through an unfaltering 
faith in others. His simplicity never 
deserted him and his passing was the 
most royal of his acts, for it was in the 
moment of doing good to those who had 
most harmed him. 

All the characters are unassuming 
Swedish folk. Their habits and cus- 
toms, their virtues and faults, are so 
naturally presented that one cannot 
doubt the fidelity to truth. The lan- 
guage and style of the story are in ad- 
mirable conformity to the subject; the 
action is majestic and tragic. This book, 
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like “Jerusalem,” is a Swedish epic, but 
of life on a somewhat lower social plane. 
The people are more phlegmatic and 
consequently the intensely dramatic and 
poignant episodes which distinguish the 
latter volume are here tempered to a 
stage that is at least endurable, but the 
deeply religious atmosphere and_ the 
mystical element are equally strong in 
both. 
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Admirers of Eden Phillpotts’ peculiar, 
slow-moving, introspective style will not 
be startled in any way by his latest book, 
“The Green Alleys” (Macmillan, New 
York). It is advertised as completing 
the triad of novels on English industries, 
concerning two of which Mr. Phillpotts 
wrote so vividly and alluringly in “Old 
Delabole” and ‘“Brunel’s Tower.” <Al- 
though the scene lies in the Kentish hop 
fields not fifty miles from London, and 
the characters for the most part are en- 
gaged in the production and marketing 
of hops, and the industry is described 
and detailed in a most minute manner, 
hop raising is not made an actual, living, 
necessary part of the story as was slate 
mining and the manufacture of pottery 
Tt is but sec- 
ondary and the theme, the undercurrent 


in the two earlier books. 


which molds the entire course of events, 
is the legal status in England of the il- 
legitimate child. 
tered into concerning this, the church 
and the state both come in for a large 
share of criticism, but nevertheless the 


Much argument is en- 


conclusion is not satisfactory. Doubtless 
the author will be content if he suc- 
ceeds in arousing thought on the suh- 
ject. In the final chapters, Mr. Phill- 
potts permits himself to hecome satu- 
rated with the present European and 
especially British atmosphere and intro- 
duces the war element—somewhat incon- 
gruously it must be admitted when one 
considers that conscription had become 
necessary before the publication of this 
volume. 

Another Philpotts hook, “The Human 
Boy and the War” (same publisher) is 
a view of the great conflict from an 
angle even lower than the angle of 
seventeen. There are a dozen real bovs 
here, each telling stories about the 
others. One feels how the war affects 
the schools—teachers as well as scholars. 
The story of the coward who wasn’t a 
Bov patriotism is 

The vouth who 


coward is striking. 
beautifully depicted. 
stole a passage from “King John” and 
entered it as his own war poem is de- 
picted as the commercialist of the school 
who comes to a bad end. These bovs 
are very boyish and are pathetic in the 
contrast they offer to the Great Horror 
—otherwise viewed, Glorvy—which occu- 
pies their thoughts and so influences 
their school lives. This is a hook to 
appeal to those who remember their 
“Tom Brown.” Here an English school 
lives vividly and poignantly for us. 
she afoot 

Fannie Hurst, the young St. Louis 
writer whose short stories have found 
high favor with the magazine-reading 
public, has a new collection of them to 
her credit in “Every Soul Hath Its 
Song,” published by the Harpers. Thev 
are the best she has written, and evi- 
dence her the sympathetic historian of 
the independent new woman. Oddly 
enough all of them center upon a wo- 
man, and whether she be the spoiled 
daughter of a Jewish manufacturer or 
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a little Irish news-stand sales-girl, she 
is ethcient, self-reliant and independent. 
Fannie Hurst will not admit that the 


twentieth century girl can lack those’ 


qualities. Also she is breezy and slangy 
—extremely slangy, and equally unsel- 
fish. Some of Miss Hurst’s readers will 
surely accuse her of a reckless prodigal- 
ity of words (notably conversation) in 
the rounding out of her characters— 
embonpoint grown to obesity, as it were 
—but all will rejoice in the felicity of 
her figures of speech and the paragraph 
of extrancous philosophizing which in- 
variably constitutes her introduction. 
Only a writer of keen perception and 
intimate knowledge of the fundamentals 
of life could have likened the color of 
the dull, gray, murky, city sky to cold 
dishwater. It is such apt and homely 
touches as this, and a wide and deep 
understanding of the vagaries of the 
feminine heart, that win for Miss Hurst 
her deserved popularity. 
¢, ¢. 2, 
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For the Children’s Hospital 

The second annual Children’s Hospital 
ball will be given at Moolah Temple 
on November 3, under the auspices of 
St. Louis’ most exclusive social set: 
indeed, the list of patrons, sponsors, and 
members of committees is synonymous 
with the roster of the local four hun- 
dred. Dancing will begin at nine o’clock 
and will continue without intermission. 
Those who do not care to participate 
in the dancing will have the opportunity 
of beholding one ot the most gorgeous 
spectacles ever staged, since society will 
be garbed in its newest and gladdest 
array and the dazzling effect will be en- 
hanced by varicolored lights. Moving 
pictures will be another feature of the 
entertainment. Supper will be served 
and those desiring to make up their 
own parties may reserve tables in ad- 
vance by notifying Mrs. Harry Langen- 
berg, 49 Westmoreland place. The charge 
for the dance and supper will be five 
dollars, for which check should be sent 
to Mrs. Albert Bond Lambert, 2 Hor- 
tense place. This supper-dance is for 
the benefit of the Children’s Hospital, 
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a worthy cause which should appeal to 
every St. Louisan. 
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The School of Opera 


A musical event of local prominence 
will be the grand operatic concert given 
by the St. Louis School of Opera at the 
Wednesday Club auditorium on Friday, 
October 27, at eight o’clock. The pro- 
gramme is composed entirely of operatic 
airs, being selections from ‘‘Aida,” “Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Martha,” “Carmen,” “Madam Butterfly” 
and “Tales of Hoffmann.” From the 
last named Mr. Charles Kunkel, co- 
director of the school with Mme. Chris- 
tine Nordstrom Carter, will play his own 
paraphrase of the “Barcarolle.” The 
school membership numbers eighty-eight, 
all of whom will participate in the clos- 
ing chorus, “Scene and Prayer,” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
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At the Theaters 


The engagement of Montgomery and 
Stone in Charles Dillingham’s produc- 
tion of the musical fantasy, “Chin Chin” 
has proved the most successful in the 
history of the Jefferson theater, and the 
announcement that this show will re- 
main another week will be welcome to 
hundreds of play-goers who may not 
have an opportunity of seeing this fa- 
mous production this week. “Chin Chin” 
has become the craze of St. Louis as 
it has of all other cities it has visited, 
and everywhere one hears the music 
whistled, while the quips of Fred Stone 
and Dave Montgomery are on every lip. 

The seat sale for the second week 
begins to-morrow morning at the Jef- 
ferson theater at 9 o’clock, but there 
are some seats available for the remain- 
ing performances this week. 

ote 

Two weeks in Indianapolis! <A 
theatrical miracle, and yet that is the 
achievement of “An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine,” the James Whitcomb Riley_play, 
because it is the first dramatization of 
the beloved Hoosier’s folk-songs and 
It was in Indianapolis that this 
good gray poet of Lockerbie street 
lived and died, and local sentiment was 
back of the play, but it was predicted 
that the popularity of the Indiana ro- 
mance, fashioned by Robert McLaughlin 
from Riley poems and prose, would not 
be a matter of geography. Chicago and 
New York are to see it after St. Louis. 
It is Hoosier to the core and of the 
picturesque period of the early 7o0’s. It 
visualizes cherished Riley characters for 
the first time upon the stage. Among 
the interpreters are Orrin Johnson—who 
has supported Maude Adams, Annie 
Russell and Richard Mansfield, the cre- 
ator of over thirty leading parts for 
Frohman—who appears as that delight- 
ful vagabond, The Raggedy Man. Others 


poems. 


in the cast of twenty include Agnes 
Findlay as Orphan Annie; Frederick 


Burton as the philosophic “Doc” Sei- 
fers; Richard Barbee as Jim and Eu- 
gene Keefe as Jap Miller. This play 
and cast, suggestive of sentimental 
charm and idyllic beauty, comes to the 
Shubert-Garrick theater for the week 
commencing next Sunday night. 


J 
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“Die Schuetzenlieserl” (The Sharp- 
shooters’ Favorite), a melodious operetta 
which has become a favorite in Vienna, 
will be presented at the Victoria theater 
next Sunday evening by the German 
stock company. Anna Lofink, ably and 
entertainingly assisted by Willy Schoel- 
ler, will play the title role; playing 
other leading parts will be Anna Ber- 
neck, Victoria Welb-Markham and Gus- 
tay Hilmer. The German management 
pronounce this one of the best com- 
edies they have staged; it contains a 
number of catchy melodies, including 
“The Kiss Duet” and “Mother.” 

t 

“The Girl Question,” the Hough, 
Adams and Howard musical comedy, 
which was originally billed for this week 
at the Park theater, will be the attrac- 
tion at that house on next Monday. It 
tells of the love affairs of a waitress 
who has two suitors, each believing he 
is the only one she ever loved. The 
entire play, in two acts, takes place in 
a metropolitan restaurant. Sarah Ed- 





wards as the head waitress, will be in 
possession of an exceedingly good com- 
edy The will be 
handled by James McElhern and Billy 


role. male comedy 
Elinor McCune, the lively new 
will enter upon her third 
week in the forthcoming offering. 

For the current week, James McEI- 
hern, Billy Kent, Harry Fender, Carl 
Haydn, Frances Lieb, Sarah Edwards, 
Florence Mackie and Josephine DuBois 
are “putting over” “The Honeymoon 
Trail.” Carl Haydn’s German rendition 
of “Ich Liebe Dich” is one of the mu- 
sical successes of the performance. Flor- 
ence Mackie’s “I Love You Truly” and 
Josephine DuBois’ toe dance, ‘Pizzicato 


Kent. 
soubrette, 


Polka” are artistic achievements for 
these two members of the Park or- 
ganization. Leda Seckler and VDatsy 


Murphy, borrowed from the chorus, per- 
form “The Dance of Autumn” in splen- 
did fashion. 

Few characters in better 
known to the general public than J. Ru- 
fus Wallingford, graft promoter, and in 
the Cohan and Harris dramatization he 
is a delight on the stage. “Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford” will be the week's 
offering at The Players theater, begin- 
ning next Sunday matinee. Mitchell 
Harris already has scored a success as 
lVallingford, George Randolph Chester's 
fascinating villain who is regenerated 
through a love affair, according to the 
play version, after he and Blackie. Daw 


fiction are 


with their covered carpet-tack have 
fleeced the village of Battlesburg. Miss 


Jane Carleton, new in the Players’ cast, 
will appear next Sunday. She is a hand- 
some young woman with much 
experience, and recently played 
with Corrigan, at Hammerstein’s theater 
in New York. 

The Players this week are making a 
tremendous hit in “The High Cost of 
Loving,” which is being seen in St. 
Louis for the first time. Lew Fields 
formerly starred in this farce comedy 
adapted from the German by Frank 
Mandel. It ran for one hundred and 
fifty nights at the Republic theater in 
New York. The story is that of a vil- 
lage purity league’s investigation oi the 
love affairs of a quartette of prominent 
citizens, headed by Ludwig Alinke, a 
mustard king, with the lightning bug 
queen of the “Black Crook.” It is rather 
broad, but extremely funny. 
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stock 


leads 


James J. Corbett, “Gentleman Jim,” is 
in vaudeville again, for a while, and will 
be seen as the headliner at the Columbia 
theater on the highly entertaining Dill 
starting with Monday’s matinee. He tells 
entertainingly the stories of his wide 
Corbett has wit, and 
He is a strong card 


travels. humor 
descriptive power. 
on the Orpheum Circuit. 
fame survives, but he has 
gifts, as he showed in the chief part in 
George Bernard Shaw’s play “Cashel 
3yron’s Profession” and is proved this 
year by his engagement to play the title 
role in George M. Cohan’s evangelistic 
play, “Hit-the-Trail Holiday.” Second 
Stan-Stanley, the 
rel- 


His pugilistic 
histrionic 


given to 
fellow, assisted by his 


place is 
bouncing 
revealing miscel- 
sleight-of- 


atives, in an act 


laneous talents such as 
hand, comedy, music and 
Frank and Gertrude Fay and Clarence 


and Hattie Coley present a novel black- 


acrobatics. 
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T-h-e P-l-a-y-e-r-s The Spoken Drama 
Matinee, Octoper 20th, “GET RICH QUICK WALLINGFORD” 


The Cohan & Harris dramatization of George Randolph Chester’s stories— 
With MITCHELL HARRIS and the PLAYERS 


Prices, 75 to 15 cents. Boxes, $1.00. Seats at Famous-Barr, Grand-Leader 
and Theatre. Phones—Lindell 17; Central 17. 


now Playing—"THE HIGH COST OF LOVING” 








Lew Field’s Great 
Farce Comedy. 
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COLISEUM Ist and 2nd 


GRAND OPERA 3y.the Ellis Opera Co. 


With Distinguished Stars from the Metropolitan and Chicago Grand Opera 
Companies, under the direction of Cleofonte Campanini. 


Marie Rappold, 





Two Notable 
Performances of 





Alma Peterson, 

Lucien Muratore, Clarence Whitehill, 

Morgan Kingston, Leon Rothier, Giovani Polese, 
Constantin Nicolay, Octave Dua. 
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COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville—it Bat 


Lester Sheehan and Her Own Band 
or Harmonist Entertainers. ODIVA. 
FRANKLYN ARDELL. Mr. Leo 
Beers, Rena Parker, Moore, Gard- 
ner & Rose; Consul the Great; Or- 
pheum Travel Weekly. 

Sat. Mat.—10-30-50-75c 


America’s Queen of the Dance 


BESSIE CLAYTON 


In Classic and Modern Dances, as- 
sisted by Constantine Kobeleff and | 
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The Fe-Mail Clerks, with seven girls and two men are clever and amusing. 
General Pisano and Company will show many feats of marksmanship. 
Stein, Hume and Thomas, in harmonious nonsense. Albert and Irving, talks, 
songs and dances. Harold Yates, in a little of everything. Morfarity 
Sisters, dainty maids of song. Leonard and Beatrice, “In the Park.” Carrie 
McManus, singing comedienne. Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures. 
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face act, “From Uncle Tom to Vaude 
ville,” imtroducing all the fun and frolics 
of’a complete minstrel show. Leah M. 
Herz, wite of Ralph Herz, the musical 

1 j j | Wi 
comedy al na vyaudeville Neaadiner, 
offers an oddity comedy, “I Wish I 


Knew,” written by Sada Gowan. George 


Rule and Al ‘erry appear m= support 
of Mrs. Herz. Claudia Albright and 
Mario RKodolfi, grand opera singers, who 
have appeared in Covent Garden in Lon- 
don and the Opera Comique in Paris, 
vive a progranime of operatic selections 
and high-class ballads. Derkin’s Dog 


and Monkey 
ville on a. Busy Day.” 


Pantomime shows “Dog- 
rent Hayes, the 
master of the banjo, is a long time local 
iavorite. Myrl and Delmar present an 
artistic novelty, “Over the Garden Gate.” 
The Orpheum Travel Weekly completes 
the bill. 
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Thurston, the magician, will be the at- 
traction at the American next week, 
starting Sunday matinee. He will offer 
the most varied programme ever given 
here in prestidigitation. His supply of 
marvels is inexhaustible. He mingles 
amusement with wonder. In his own 
successful 


way Thurston is quite a 


comedian. No one on the stage has a 
more captivating line of what the “pro- 
fesh” calls patter. 

* 


bod 


3right, clean and clever entertainment 
is promised in the miniature musical 
comedy, “The Fe-Mail Clerks,” which 
will head the vaudeville bill at the Grand 
Opera House next week. There are 
seven pretty girls and two clever men 
General Pisano and 
company are another fine feature in 
spectacular marksmanship, with unique 
Stein, Hume and Thomas, 


in the company. 


stage effects. 
in harmonious nonsense; “What Hap- 
pened to Ruth,’ a sketch by George 
Roaner; Albert and Irving, songs, talk 
and dances; Harold Yates, in a little of 
everything; Moriarity dainty 
maids of song; Leonard and Beatrice, 
“In the Park;”’ Carrie McManus, sing- 


Sisters, 


ing comedienne, and new animated and 
comedy pictures complete the bill. 
J ?. 


* 
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Houn’ Dawgs 
Wealth is variously estimated in dif- 
ferent parts of the “Bud” 
Bowers had grown to manhood in one 


country. 


of the most inaccessible communities in 
Southern Missouri. Wearying at last 
of the monotony of his life, he grew 
eager to leave the hills. Wis father, 
who was a hunter and trapper of much 
local renown, stoutly opposed him. 
“But what chanct has a young fella got 
to git ahead here, I’d like to know?” 
gloomily demanded “Bud.” “What 
chanct?” ejaculated his father. “Why, 
jest look at me, son. When I fust 
come heah from Kaintucky I didn’t have 
nothin’—not nothin’, And jest look at 


me now—I got nine dawgs!” 


a 
ye ee 


Lawyer—Judge, I want you to fine 
this man who was knocked down by 
my client’s car. 
Judge—Fine him? Why? 
Lawyer—He had a nail in his clothes 
and it punctured a new tire—Jopeka 
Journal. 
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Marts and Money 


Wall street values are firm. Upward 
tendencies are manifest in quite a num- 
ber of prominent cases. According to 
credible advices, there’s good buying for 
the account of parties who feel indif- 
ferent to professional attacks and_ po- 
litical predictions. Increasing attention 
is given to “peace” stocks, or such as 
are not likely to suffer serious deprecia- 
tion upon announcement of peace ne- 
gotiations. The demand for them is 
expected to assume large proportions in 
the next few months. Naturally, far- 
sighted investors feel especially inter- 
ested in first-class railroad certificates, 
the quotations for which are not indic- 
ative of objectionable overvaluation. 
They argue that there can be no doubt 
as to the stability of dividend rates in 
these instances. In critical quarters, the 
opinion is voiced that numerous. indus- 
trials should also be considered perma- 
United States Steel 
common is considered a conspicuous in- 


nent purchases. 


stance in point, despite the forty-point 
rise in recent months. Commending 
words are spoken likewise about Ameri- 
can Locomotive preferred and common, 
Central Leather common, American Car 
& Foundry common, General Electric 
and Westinghouse common. It’s safe 
to hold that talk of this sort will under- 
go material modification. The present 
cannot be regarded as a good time tor 
inherent 


definite measurements of 


values. 


Steel common recorded an advance 
of $12 in the past week. The buying 
was mostly for traders who had been 
enthusiastic sellers at the low prices of 
a week or two ago. The next few 
days should bring an interesting revela- 
tion of the stock’s real market position 
and of the purposes of the dominant 
clique. If the price rises to 122, every 
professional observer will feel strongly 
inclined to express “bullish” opinions. 
The quarterly report of the Corpora- 
tion will be published on the 3Ist inst. 
The total net earnings are now placed 
at $90,000,000 to $92,000,000, or from 
$8,000,000 to $10,c0o0,0co above’ the 
record for the three months ended 


June 30. 


Foreign holdings of Steel common 
are steadily being reduced. On Sep- 
tember 30 they amounted to only 10 
per cent of the total outstanding, 
against approximately 25 per cent on 
August 1, 1914. During the three months 
ended on the date given, the rate of 
reduction was 14 per cent. The people 
of Holland still are the largest owners 
of these certificates. The growth in the 
volume of selling for European investors 
is the natural consequence of the sub- 
stantial enhancement in the stock’s mar- 
ket valuation. 

The annual dividend of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. was raised from 5 
to 6 per cent the other day. The former 
rate had been in effect since January 
1, 1914. Since the company earned 
10.83 per cent on the $109,296,000 stock 
outstanding in the fiscal year 1915-16, 
the Board of Directors was fully justi- 
fied in taking the action it did. The 
surplus, after charges, was $11,807,564, 
against $6,859,161 for 1914-15. In the 
1905-12 period, both inclusive, the year- 
ly rate was 7 per cent. In 1913, it was 



































Benjamin F ranklin— ‘Father of American Diplomacy” 


AMERICA has never produced a 
greater statesman than Franklin, 
whowas revered bythe people second 
only to Washington. He was a signer 
of both the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the 
United States, and his wisdom made 
the latter a possibility. The great Lord 
Chatham pronounced him not only 
an honor to the Anglo-Saxon people, 
but to human nature. In every capitol 
of. Europe he was a welcome guest, 
and he it was who induced France to 
lend us ships, men and money during 
the darkest days of the Revolution. 
Upon his death Congress ordered a 
general mourning of a month. In 
France it was decreed that all members 
of the national assembly should wear 
mourning for three days. So long as 
Americans treasure the Republic and 
Personal Liberty as the noblest of all 
human blessings, the fame of Franklin 
can never perish. Personally he was 
possessed of robust health; he was a 
well shaped man, of a wise but merry 
nature; he had the head of a Greek 
philosopher, while his grace, his noble 
Visitors to St. Louis are cour- 

tevusly invited to inspect 

our plant— 
covers 142 acres. 





The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 


bearing and winning personality made 
him a conspicuous figure in any as- 
semblage of great men. He was a 
moderate user all his lifetime of Old 
Madeira and barley-malt brews. It 
is safe to say that he toasted the 
New Republic with every. great man 
of Europe and America. Franklin 
considered his work in building the 
Constitution his greatest service to 
posterity. Upon the self-evident dec- 
laration of the Constitution of the 
United States Anheuser-Busch 58 
years ago launched their gigan- 
tic institution. To-day, wherever 
Americans go for health, or busi- 
ness, or pleasure, their famed brand 
BUDWEISER is there. Its popular- 
ity, due to its quality, pur- 
ity, mildness and exquisite 
flavor, has daily grown 
in public favor until 
7500 people are con- 
stantly employed to 
keep pace with the ever- 
increasing demand. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 
To-night.” 





““GICARDI’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY "NIGHT 


39 Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 











6 per cent. Illinois Central shares now 
are quoted at 109, against 1097 on 
October 5. The top mark in 1915 was 
113. The highest price on record— 
184'4—was paid in 1906. In that year, 
the late E. H. Harriman bought $22,500,- 
ooo worth for the account of the Union 
Pacific. Illinois Central is an invest- 
ment stock of unquestionable virtues. 
This explains the relatively high price 
current for it in Wall street. Pur- 
chasers at 109 get exactly 5% per cent 
on their funds. It is probable that the 
dividend rate may be restored to the 
former 7 per cent basis before July 1, 
1917. At the annual meeting it was de- 
cided, also, that payments to stockhold- 
ers shall be made quarterly, instead of 
semi-annually. 

There’s quite a noteworthy demand 


for the new Missouri Pacific certificates, 
both common and preferred. It is based 
upon optimistic conjectures as to the 
property’s earning capacity after reor- 
ganization proceedings have come to a 
close. The owners of the $7,800,123 pre- 
ferred stock, we are assured, should re- 
ceive their full 5 per cent from date of 
incorporation, and something like 3% 
per cent should be earned on the $82,- 
839,585 common. There’s much favor- 
able talk in regard to the severe cut— 
$3,046,9041—in the annual total of fixed 
charges, and that for good and obvious 
reasons. It signifies a real and thorough 
reorganization of the great system. In 
this respect, the Missouri Pacific’s plan 
seems decidedly superior to that of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco. The com- 
mon shares of the former company are 
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rated at 26 at this mement; the pre- 
ferred, at 55. These must be considered 
creditable prices; they are reflective of 
the remarkable increase in _ financial 
credit resultant from proper apprecia- 
tion of the salient merits of the re- 
habilitation programme and the excel- 
lent management of Mr. Benjamin F. 
Bush. It may well be that five or six 
years from now Missouri Pacific pre- 
ferred will be rated at as high a price 
as Atchison preferred, that is, at 10014. 
It should be worth 90 at least by that 
time. The company’s gross earnings for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 last were 
$64,372,302, against $58,209,300 for 1914- 
15; operating expenses, $48,284,013, 
against $42,359,670, and net earnings, 
$16,088,286, against $15,649,636. , The 
deficit of $1,340,223 was the result, main- 
ly, of the heavy increase in operating 
cost. The consistent “plowing in” of 
earnings during the Bush administration 
will, a few years hence, bring highly 
agreeable surprises to stockholders. It 
is in line with the policies which made 
the Atchison, Northern Pacific, Norfolk 
& Western and Union Pacific the splén- 
did systems they are at the present day. 

On July 23, 1915, the stock of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific could 
be obtained at 1014; it is rated at 25 at 
present. The quest for it continues to 
grow in spite of intimations that the 
assessment may be as high as $50 a 
share. As I said on previous occasions 
in the Mirror, the stock is being accu- 
mulated for prominent people, who are 
not forgetful of the fact that some 
fourteen years ago it was valued at 
$200, and received dividends of 7 and 
8 per cent per annum. The company 
is able to earn all fixed charges. This 
being the case, and prospects generally 
of an encouraging character, it cer- 
tainly would appear as though the con- 
tending factions should not find it dif- 
ficult to arrive at an amicable and per- 
manently constructive agreement. It 
would also seem that an assessment of 
$30 would be sufficient for all practical 
purposes. The 5 per cent debenture 
bonds, which were down to 39 at one 
time, in 1915, are now valued at 62. 
This looks like a pretty good figure, 
considering that the bonds represent 
mere promises to pay. The net earn- 
ings of the company for July and 
August show an increase of $1,195,000. 
It was the Peabody Committee which 
instituted foreclosure proceedings some 
months ago. That Committee has play- 
ed a rather discreditable part. In its 
insistence upon the penalty of its re- 
funding 4 per cent bonds, it reminds 
us in irresistible fashion of the rigorous 
obstinacy of Shylock. 

May wheat has lately sold at $1.72, 
the highest price in sixteen years, that 
is, since the Leiter performances in 
1898. May cotton has sold at 18.80 
cents a pound,—also a new top mark, 
and close to the level established during 
the Sully campaign. What I remarked 
in these columns in the last four or 
five months regarding the two staples 
has well been fulfilled. Current news 
concerning supplies of breadstuffs in 
Europe is designed to uphold predictions 
of further advances in prices. Cotton 
should be bought on all sharp breaks. 
Twenty cents does not seem a fantas- 
tic price for the May and July deals. 
The quotations for good domestic 





bonds denote distinct firmness in the 
Wall street market; also in interior cen- 
ters. There’s a sagging tendency, how- 
ever, in those for international issues, 
owing to the nebulous state of finances 
in the warring nations. Declines are 
denoted likewise by foreign exchange 
rates, and it is in order, therefore, 
that the importation of gold should have 
been resumed. Five million dollars has 
lately been received. -The sum _ total 
since May I, 1916, now is approaching 
the $325,000,000 mark. 


Finance in St. Louis. 


The past week brought no sensa- 
tional changes in the local market for 
securities. 
business well distributed, especially in 
the industrial department. 
ers, the disposition to ‘stand pat” was 
manifest throughout. Their faith in 
things was not the least impaired by 
the somewhat subdued tone of the 
big market down East. It is thought 
that the fine state of affairs in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industries should 
lead to further and still more substan- 
tial betterment in the demand and 
prices for good securities, particularly 
so because signs of sharp advances in 
interest rates still are conspicuously ab- 
sent. Much satisfaction is drawn from 
the material improvement in the cotton 
industry, as reflected in the prevailing 
quotations for the leading options. It is 
taken to imply that the merchants and 
manufacturers of St. Louis will enjoy 
big business many months longer. In 
this connection, note should be taken of 
the remarkable gains in the city’s week- 
ly bank clearings. They range from 
20 to 35 per cent. 


Among hold- 


International Fur Exchange cer- 
tificates represent the latest addition to 
the official Stock Exchange list. The 7 
per cent preferred stock is quoted at 
about 101.50; five shares were sold at 
this price. Of the recently listed St. 
Louis Screw, Co. stock, eighty shares 
were ‘transferred at 197.50, 198, 199 and 
200. Sixty shares of Wagner Electric 
brought 341.50 to 348.50; twenty-five 
Union Sand & Material, 82; one thou- 
sand Granite-Bimetallic, 70 cents; one 
hundred and eighty National Candy 
corfimon, 14 to 14.50; fifty-five Interna- 
tional Shoe common, 98 to 99; fifty-two 
Central Coal & Coke common, 55 and 
57.50, and fifteen Chicago 
Equipment, 101 and 101.75 
of Laclede Gas Light preferred, the an- 
nual dividend rate on which is 5 per 
cent, brought 100. 


Railway 
Ten shares 


The stocks of banking institutions re- 
mained in a quiescent state, speaking 
generally. Noteworthy activity was dis- 
played only by Bank of Commerce, over 
one hundred shares of which were sold 
at 108.50 and 109. Seven shares of 
Franklin Bank were disposed of at 300. 
This stock is very seldom traded in on 
the Exchange, and that for the well- 
known reason that owners of it are 
very reluctant to liquidate. Twenty-five 
German Savings Institution were sold 
at 199 and 200. 


There were many transactions in 
United Railways preferred; they were 
made at 16, 15.75, and 15.50. There were 
no transfers of the common. The 4 
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Prices were steady, and. 
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Men Earning $2000 a Year 


and up often rely on their ability to keep on 


earning as much. 4 Such men svffer the 
most when declining earning power forces 
unusual economy on them. 4 Regu'ar sav- 
ing is not alone for working men, but for 
every man who would insure the continuance 
of his present style of living. 

to save 10% of your income. 


@ You ought | 
@ Are you 


doing it? @ If not—open your Mercantile 
Savings Account today. | Remember—your ff 


savings with the Mercantile are under United | 
States Government protection. | 
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per cent bonds sold at 62.75 and 62. The 
total par value of sales was not large. 
Louis City 
They could 


Five thousand dollars St. 
4s, of 1931, brought 102.25. 
be bought at 99 not long ago. 


9. 
bd 


Latest Quotations. 
Bid. Asked. 


Manchester Bank.............. Be Sissssace 
Nat, Bank of Commerce.... 106 re 
State National Bank.......... 206 es obaateies 
United Railways pfd.......... A. -hiseuesese 
a 62 62% 
. Bt. Zo & Ord, GAs 87 88% 
Kinloch L.-D. Tel. 6s........ OO eeoeede 
Ely & Walker com............ 170 190 
Cee fe... a ee a 109 112 
do 2nd pfd........ Sah Speed 86 88 
Tent, BOO Ty hecsviccccekcascsausecs ere 
Gen. Roofing pfd. .............. 15 17 
Granite-Bimetallie ............ 70 75 
Amn. TRA MOPT BG: o.ccccoscccccccss:. SOME cscsacncas 
National Candy com.......... 18 19 
ee ee rs 101% 103 
Oy ek 87 90 
Chicago Ry. Equipment.... 103 _......... 
Wagner Electric ................ 380 390 


Answers to Inquiries. 

M. S. W., Highland, Ill._—The income 
6 per cent bonds of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco are a decidedly specula- 
tive investment. The interest thereon is 
paid only when earned, and not cumula- 
tive. The current price indicates a rise 
of nearly twenty points, when compared 
with the low notch of last May. It 
cannot be considered irresistibly cheap, 
under existing conditions. But addi- 
tional enhancement will no doubt be seen 
in the event of a general upward move- 
ment in the value of railroad securities. 
There’s reason for the belief that the 
company should find it advisable to pay 
3 or 4 per cent on this class of bonds 
in the second fiscal year. 

Investor, St. Louis.—The 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the Wa- 
bash are not overrated at 991%. They 
are regarded as a safe investment. 
Twenty-three years ago they were pur- 
chasable at 60. There’s no danger of a 
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startling depreciation in their market 
value. They are closely owned by bank- 


ing and insurance institutions and cap- 
italistic parties in general. The Wabash 
Railroad Co. is reporting steady growth 
in earnings, and will begin payments on 
the 5 per cent preferred “A” in the 
next six months, according to Wall 
street calculations. 

TrAvDER, St. Louis——It would not be 
advisable for you to sell Atchison com- 
mon at or about the ruling price of 
106. The stock is worth considerably 
and will move up to 120 in due 
than twelve 
dividend rate is 


more, 
time; perhaps in_ less 
months. The yearly 
expected to go up to 7 per cent, the com- 
pany earning 12 per cent on that class of 
stock. It must not be overlooked that 
the cash holdings of the Atchison 
amount to $44,354,922; the company 
holds first rank in this respect in the 
railroad world. 

CAREFUL READER, Marshalltown, 
stock of the American 
Locomotive Co., now quoted at 83%, 
pays 5 per cent. It is a promising specu- 
lation, with unquestionable investment 
merits, if bought for a long pull. The 
company should do well even after peace 
has been restored in Europe. It is 
thought likely that the dividend rate 
may soon be raised to 6 or 7 per cent. 
There are hints, also, at a possible subé 
stantial extra cash dividend. The price 
of the stock is subject to extensive 
fluctuations. 

J. F. W., Kirksville, Mo.—Cannot rec- 
ommend purchases of Atlantic, Gulf & 
West Indies Steamship common at the 
current quotation of 95, the big surplus 
and strong “bull” talk notwithstanding. 
3ear in mind that the stock was vir- 
tually worthless two years ago. The 
astonishing prosperity of the Company 
is the result of unprecedented conditions 
in marine commerce. The declaration 
of a truce would cause a severe slump 
in, the stock’s price. If you wish to 
invest, confine your attention to desir- 
able bonds or notes, or dividend-paying 
railroad and industrial stocks of per- 
manent merits. 

F, T. R., St. Louis.—In the report to 
the stockholders of the Ray Con Copper 


la.— 
The common 


Company for the quarter ended June 


30, 1916, President Aldrich said, in part, 
Average monthly production was 6,222,- 
555 pounds, compared with 5,267,189 
pounds in previous quarter. The average 
net cost per pound of all copper pro- 
duced for the quarter was 10.507 cents. 
This includes a charge of 12% cents per 
ton of ore milled for the retirement of 
mine development costs, but is after 
crediting dividends of the Ray & Gila 
Valley Railroad, from gold 
and silver produced and all other mis- 
cellaneous income. Upon June 30, after 
payment of the second quarterly divi- 
cdend, the company had a net surplus of 
quick assets of. $8,157,832. Of this, 
$1,814,659 was cash and cash accounts 
in process of immediate collection, the 
balance being represented by copper and 
other metals in transit and operating 
supplies. This looks good. 


?, ?, ?, 
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revenues 


Towne—I understand there was an 
endurance contest at the club last 
night. Who won it? 

Browne-—Old Briggs. He went with- 
out a drink for over an hour.—Life. 
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New Books Received 





THe Joy or Love aAnp’ FRIENDSHIP. by 
Arthur L. Salmon. Chicago: Forbes & Co.; 
75* 

A series of essays touching upon every 
phase of friendship and love, by the author of 


*The Man and the Woman.” 


Ilow Boys anp Girts Can Earn Money by 
C. C. Bowsfield. Chicago: Forbes & Co.; $1.00. 

The author asserts that every child should 
know something about this subject, and then 
proceeds to make it possible for any one to 
learn a great deal. He acknowledges that thers 
are unworthy purposes for earning money and 
that there are bad ways as well as good ways 
of doing it: it is the parents’ and the teachers’ 
duty to aid-the children in making the proper 
selection of a means. How to make lawn 
aprons, rose beads or raffia wares; how to trim 
a hedge or a hat or sell a list of names; how 
to do truck gardening or raise flowers” or 
Angora goats; how to prepare unfermented 
grape juice or organize a corn or pig club, are 
only a few of the many subjects clearly and 
thoroughly treated. 


Tue Grory or Toit by Edna Dean Proctor. 
New York: Houghton-Mifflin; 75c. 

A volume of verse dedicated to toilers every- 
where. 


Every Sout Hatuw Its Sone by Fannie 
Hurst. New York: Harper & Bros.; $1.30. 

Nine short stories of Yiddish urban life, full 
of humor and pathos and warm-hearted realism, 
by one of the most popular short story writers 
of today, and a St. Louisan. 


Pusiic Poticy by Walter F. Cooling. Chi- 
cago: Promethean Publishing Co. 

An analysis of present governmental condi- 
tions resulting in an argument for the single 
tax. 


Our Natupskt Neicusors by Edith Miniter. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.; $1.35. 


The humorous and pathetic account of the 
assimilation of an immigrant Polish family 
into rural New England life. 


Cotton As A Wortp Power by James A. B. 


Scherer. New York: F. A. Stokes Co.; $2.00. 
Cotton is regarded as the true “golden 
fleece’ and its development traced from 


earlicst times to the present day, with  par- 
ticular emphasis upon the part it has played 
in shaping the histories of nations. A work 
of sound scholarship with all the readable 
qualities of a strong novel. 

TALES OF THE Pampas by W. H. Hudson. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1.25. 

Six excellently written short stories, one in 
blank verse, of early South American life by 
the author of “Green Mansions” and “The 
Purple Land.” 


Tue CrusnHep Flower by Leonid Andreyev. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1.50. 

Maxim Gorky has pronounced Andreyev the 
most interesting writer in Europe. Here are 
three novelettes and five short stories repre- 
senting his best work, in an authorized transla- 
tion by Herman Bernstein. 

CrEATIVE INvOLUTION by Cora L. Williams. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1.50. 

A serious philosophical work, with intent 
to build on Bergson’s thought constructively 
for the greater evolution to come. Carefully 
selected passages from recognized authorities 
are placed at the end of each chapter for cor- 
roboration. Introduction by Edwin Markham. 


War by Michael Artzibashef. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf; $1.00. 

A play in four acts translated from the Rus- 
sian by Thomas Seltzer. A remarkable picture 
of how, in Russia particularly, war makes its 
impress upon its victims. 


To_tp 1n A FrencH GARDEN by Mildred Ald- 
rich. Boston: Small, Maynard Co.; $1.25. 


A French country-house party in 1914 taboo 
the subject of war from their conversation and 
take to telling charming stories—until the war 
envelops them. By the author of “fA Hilltop 
on the Marne.” 


Tue Doc’s Book or VERSE collected by J. 
Earl Clauson. Soston: Small-Maynard Co.; 
$1.00. 

An anthology of the best of dog verse, divid- 
ed into four sections: puppyhood, the human 
relationship, the dog in action and the dog’s 
hereafter. There are many old favorites and 
others not so well known but equally excellent. 
A volume that should appeal strongly to all 
lovers of dogs. 


Tue House or Luck by Harris Dickson. 
Boston: Small-Maynard Co.; $1.35. 

A novel of the early thirties founded on 
historical fact and introducing much of the 
traditions, morals and customs of the South 
in ante-bellum days. The scene for the most 
part is along the lower Mississippi. Illustrated. 


Tue CLUE oF THE Twistep CANDLE by Edgar 
Wallace. Boston: Small-Maynard Co.; $1.25. 

An unusual detective story by a popular 
Eaaen writer. The principal character is a 
Greek, educated at Yale, who astonishes Lon- 
don by the lavishness of his spending and the 
peculiar power he possesses over various as- 
sociates. Frontispiece in colors by I. D. Sis- 
son, 


Safety First, Last and Always— 


Keeping your savings safe is by far the most important 


part of saving. 


When you deposit with the Mississippi Valley you 
know that your savings are safe—you know that they 
can be had any business day of the year—and besides 


this safety and convenience they are earning 3% interest, 
compounded semi-annually. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


The Safe Place for 
Your Savings 
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Syndicate Trust a7 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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Dr, Nick by L. M. Steele. Boston: Small- 
Maynard Co.; $1.40. 
A novel not unusual in plot, but well writ- 


ten. 


HEARTH by 
Small- 


THE STRANGER AT THE 
Katherine Metcalf Roof. Boston: 
Maynard Co.; $1.35. 

A novel, revealing unexpected perennation 
of human nature, written around and of New 
York, stressing the effect the alien has upon 
the city rather than its effect upon him. 


Tue Boy Scouts oF THE SHENANDOAH by By- 
ron A. Dunn. Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co.; 
$1.10, 

The initial volume of the new series of boys’ 
st< ries, to be called the “‘Young Virginian Se- 
ries,” by the author of the “Young Kentucki- 
ans” and the ‘‘Young Missourians’’ series 
These stories will deal with the boys in the 
Civil War. The two boy heroes of the present 
book represent the two different elements which 
made up the population of Virginia during war 
times—the aristocrat and the mountaineer—and 
their adventures are twined around actual 
events, with the glorious side of war obscuring 
its brutalities. Five full-page illustrations by 
J. Allen St. John. 

RopMoor by John Cowper Powys. New 
York: G. Arnold Shaw; $1.50. 

A new novel by one of England’s foremost 
writers, with all the psychological interest of 
a Russian romance, yet as simple in mood and 
idealistic as though written by Emily Bronte, 
to whose spirit the work is dedicated, 


QuakKerR-Born by Ian Campbell 
New York: G. Arnold Shaw; $1.35. 

A romance whose theme is a Quaker’s con- 
scientious objections to war. Well written 
and interesting. Frontispiece. 


Hannah, 


Tue Tin Owt Srories by William Rose. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.; $1.40. 

A combination of wonder and fairy tale, 
delightfully humorous, in language that a child 
can easily understand, Forty-two illustrations. 


Tue WINGED Victory by Sarah Grand. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.; $1.50. 

Six hundred fifty pages of fine print re- 
counting the vicissitudes of Ella Banks in her 
association with the English aristocracy. The 
author of ‘The Heavenly Twins’’ to date. 


Connie MorGAn 1n ALASKA by James B. Hen- 
dryx. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
$1.25. 

Stirring adventure in the frozen north, pith- 
ily told and profusely illustrated. 


IRELAND’s LiTERARY RENAISSANCE by Ernest 
A. Boyd. New York: John Lane Co.; $2.50. 

A comprehensive and authentic account, 
from information obtained at first hand, of the 
revival in modern Irish letters. The book dis- 
cusses in a sympathetically critical manner 
every important phase of the Irish renaissance, 
analyzes the causes out of which it grew, re- 
counts its aims and tendencies, gives a clear 
exposition of its theories, indicates its influ- 
ences, and explains its historic and aesthetic 
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FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
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relations to other important literary manifesta- 
tions, past and present. It contains intimate 
critical studies of such writers as J. M. Synge, 
George Moore, William Butler Yeats, ‘A. E.,’ 
Lord Dunsany, Katherine Tynan, St. John Ir- 
vine and Seumas MacManus. There is a bib- 
liography of fifty prominent writers, with a 
list of reference work and periodicals, The 
author is regarded as the leading. authority on 
this subject and has been identified with the 
movement for many years. ~ 


Tue TruFFLter by Samuel Merwin. 
apelis: Bobbs-Merrill; $1.35. 

A “‘truffler’” is defined as a young - woman 
who turns from duty to the pursuit of enjoy- 
ment. This is a novel of the New York Latin 
Quarter, dramatizing the conflict of new ideas 
with old, freedom with restraint. Illustrated 
and encased in a gorgeous jacket. 


" Indian- 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE ON THE UNITED STATES 


by W. Cunningham. New York: G., P. Put; 
nam’s Sons; $1.25. 

A comparison of American and_ English 
civic government and customs, art and archi- 
tecture, primarily to show the connection be 
tween English and American life. The author 
is a fellow of Trinity College and Archdeacon 


of Ely. Indexed. 
of oe of 


When passing behind a street car, 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 





Thirty Reasons For Supporting Wilson 


1 Because in the midst of a world 
at war he has kept the peace. 

2» PBeeause he has abolished invisible 
government, dispersed the corrupt lobby 
and restored the government to the 
hands of the governed. 


2. Because he preters construction 
to destruction. 

$, Because he has secured the re- 
duction of the tariff, not upward, but 
downward, to a competitive basis. 
5. Because he has secured the adop- 
dumping clause to 
capital and 


possibility of cut-throat 


tion of a protect 


American labor, business 
against the 
competition. 
secured the im- 


income 


6. Because he has 
obliging 
want the 


blessings of the 


position of an tax, 


wealth to share with bur- 


dens as well as the 
government. 


7. Because he secured the establish- 
tariff commis- 
sion, so that hereafter the tariff 
whether upward or 


ment of a non-partisan 
may 
be revised, down- 
ward, upon scientific principles and in 
the light of all the facts. 

8. Deeause he has been a friend of 
legitimate business. 

9. Because he has secured the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Reserve system, 
trust, democra- 


tizing credit and reassuring the future 


dethroning the money 


against a recurrence of banking and 


curreney panics. 


10. Because he has secured the 


establishment of a Federal Trade Com- 


mission, to suppress unfair competi- 


tion and to protect and promote honest 


business and to safeguard law-abiding 


business men against needless and 


vexatious litigation. 


11. Because he has affected the 
abolition of tying contracts, inter- 
locked directorates and holding com- 


panies, the tap roots of monopoly. 
12. Because he has 
of the farmer. 


been a friend 


15. Because he has secured the 


establishment of a rural 


credits designed to emancipate and to 


system of 


enfranchise the farmer in the business 
world. 


14. Because under his) administra- 
tion a system of licensed and bonded 
Warehouses has been authorized which 
will assist to make the farmer a mas- 


ter of his own business and his own 


destiny. 

15. Because under his administration 
been 
the establishment of 
and 


measures have passed 
official 
and 
market 


looking to 
standards 
grain, thus 


grades of cotton 


safeguarding the against ma- 


nipulation, 
approved a 


16. Because he has 


measure providing for the’ establish- 
ment of a system of highways through 
State and 


will, when completed, according to the 


Federal co-operation, which 


estimate of save the farmers 


more than one million dollars between 


experts, 


the rising and setting of every sun. 
17. Beeause he stands upon a_ plat- 


promises the prosecution 


agriculture 


form which 


of plans ‘to render more 


profitable and country life more health- 


ful, eomfortable and attractive.” 
18. Because he has not adopted the 


tack hammer and a pair of holding- 


back-straps as the sole’ instruments 


and emblems. of progress. 
19. Beeause he has been the friend 


of the wage earner, 


20. Because he has approved a meas- 
ure declaring that human labor shall 
not be dealt with as a mere com- 
modity in the market place. 

21. Because he has approved a meas- 


injunction 
tyranny. 


ure abolishing the writ of 


as an instrument of judicial 
22. Beeause he has secured to labor 
the right to a trial by 


of constructive contempt. 


jury in cases 


23. Because he has approved the 
Workingmen’s Compensation Act, mak- 
ing the United States a model employer 
and an example to all other employers. 


24. Beeause he has approved the 


Seamen's act, liberating the toilers of 


the sea from involuntary servitude, 
protecting them against imprisonment 
for debt and criminal prosecution for 


the mere breach of a civil contract. 


25. Because he urged and signed the 
eight-hour Which erystallized the 
enlightened judgment of mankind into 
the law of the land, embodying the 
spirit of the Republican platform of 
1908, the Progressive platform of 1912 


act, 


and the Democratic platform of 1916, 
and in accordance with the matured 
conviction that the man who toils 
should be allowed to enjoy a fair 


and the leisure 
should be the 
civilized 


share of the 
and the pleasure which 
portion of civilized 


treasure 
men in a 
society. 


little 
children to come out of the mines and 


26. Because he has said “suffer 


” 


the mills and the sweatshops. 


27. DBeeause he believes in the con- 


servation of human resources as well 


as in the conservation of natural re- 


sources. 


28. Because he is not an ex post 
facto statesman. 
29. Because he has made the prin- 


and industrial justice 
rather than an ideal, rather 
than a mere vision of unfilled desire. 


ciples of social 


a reality 


prevented the 
horrors and the sorrows of war. 


30. Because he has 


Last but not least: Because by taking 
the American people into his confidence 
he has deserved the confidence of the 
American people. 
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Missouri Republicans are. saying 
much about a few Democratic officials 
putting their relatives on the pay roll, 
but they are silent as to Republicans 
doing far worse right here in St 


Louis, 


Where Judge Lamm got his nomination 


for Governor. 


The family ot Edmund City 
Collector, for instance, is drawing not 
$16,900 a year in 
from the public. He has seven known 
city’s employ. He 
salary of $10,000 a 
Adam E. Koeln and C. Ioeln 


Koeln, 


less than salaries 
relatives in the 
draws a year as 
collector. 


each receive $1,200 a year in the Fire 
Department. Geo. R. Koeln is a cap- 
tain in the same. service at $1,500. 


Harry T. Koeln, superintendent of car- 


penters on the free bridge, $2,100; 
George Koeln, rodman, $720; Peter 
Koeln, watchman, $20; William Koeln, 
$600. It is said that twelve other 


relatives, with different surnames, also 
are on the public pay roll. 

Mayor and rel- 
alives draw 
$17,020 a 


Mayor 


Kiel’s family 
salaries 


near 
amounting to 
city. The 


year; his son, 


from the 
receives $5,000 a 


year 


Clarence Kiel, an employe of the Sewer 
$1,020. 
son-in-law, re- 


Department, receives Judge 


Granville Hogan, his 
$3,000 a yvear as Judge of City 
Court No. 1. His Charles H. 
Daues, as City Counselor, draws $8,000 


ceives 


cousin, 


a year. 411 these are appointive posi- 
lions, filled by the Mayor. 

Frank M. 
Republican City 
$2,500 a year as Justice of the Peace. 
His brother, Slater, has a 
sinecure at Street 


Slater, a member of the 


Committee, draws 

Joseph 
$5,000 a 
Commissioner. 

Henry L. (Hank) 
lained his job at 
Superintendent of 
Street 


year as 


Weeke, who _ re- 
$160 a month as 
Ixcavations in the 
Department, through the refusal 
of Street Slater to re- 
Move him after he failed in an efficien- 
‘y examination, has several relatives on 
the city pay roll. His 
Weeke, has been drawing $175 a month 
48 adeputy in the Circuit Clerk’s office. 
Louis Weeke 
4 Street 


Commissioner 


brother, Gus 


receives $85 a month as 


inspector. 


Republican 


Mc kel- 
Republican City Committeeman. 
$5,000 a 
his daughter, Grace, as a stenographer 


Building Commissioner J. N. 
vey, a 
who receives year, appointed 
in his office at $75 a month. Gus Baur, 
who resigned from the City Committee, 
when he Alderman, 
$1,800 a and has his 
in Mayor NWiel’s office at £50 a 

Collector Louis Alt 
year. His cousin, 


became an draws 


year, young son 
month. 
receives 
Louis Alt, 
is an inspector in the Water Depart- 
ment at $90 a month. Emil Alt re- 
ceives $5 a day as a carpenter on the 


License 
$4,000 a 


free bridge. 
Nicholas Polito, a Republican City 


Committeeman, draws $2,000 a yvear in 
the Street Department. Emil 
a clerk in the Police Department at 
$75 a month. M. Polito works in the 
Water Department at $65 a 

John 
month, 


Polito is 


month. 
Polito is a watchman at $55 a 
Oscar E. Buder draws $3,000 a yvear 
as Election Commissioner, His broth- 
er, William clerk for the 
Election Board at $4 a day. 
Mohrstaat, City Marshal, 
$4,000 a year, and appointed his brother 


Buder, is a 
Chas. E 


receives 


as chief deputy at $1,600 a vear. 

Harry G. member of the 
draws $3,000 a 
William C. 
a pidometer recorder in the Water De- 
partment at $3 a Alderman Otto 
Koenig: receives $1,800 a year, and his 
$2,400 a 


Clymer, a 


Iitliciency Board, vear. 


His father-in-law, Long, is 
day. 
Julius Koenig, 
year as City 


brother, gets 
Forester. 

Judge J. KE. Withrow 
$5,500 a year and his son, E. P. 


draws 
With- 
the Municipal Test- 
$175 a month. 


Joseph 


Circuit 


row, has charge of 
ing Laboratory at Sup- 
ply Commissioner B. Thomas 
draws $5,000 a 
William R. 


blockman 


year, and his brother, 


Thomas, gets $5 a day as 
foreman for the Service 
Board. 
Arthur 
Counselor, at 
of Herman Bader, a 
Committeeman. Henry Schwarts, 


jader, an Assistant 


$200 a 


City 
month, is a son 
Republican City 
Her- 
Bader’s brother-in-law, is a cash- 
ier in License Collector Alt’s office at 
$175 a month. 


man 


THE 


The people of 
Republican party by its performances 
tepublicans, for many years in 
have had every 


economy Read and compare. 


DEADLY 


Missouri have the right to 


undisputed 


possible chance to car 


amily Party” 


PARALLEL, 


judge of the promises of the 


in the City of St. Louis, where the 


control of the city government, 


ry out their ideas of efficiency and 


Let the records speak. 


The Tale of Two Governments, 


Democratic. 
1. The State of Missouri is ruled by 


Democrats. 


2 The Democratic State Government 


costs less per capita than any other 


state gpovernment. 

3. Missouri governs over three mil- 
lion people. 

‘.. The 


per year. 


State expends but $5,981,104 
» The cost of the State Government 


per year is only $1.81 per capita. 


6. About 
come of the State government goes for 


seven per cent of the in- 


salaries. 
i The 


of Missouri 


entire pay roll of the State 


amounts to less than one 


million dollars. 

Ss. The Democratic State government 
debt of 
Republicans; 


paid off a bonded 


left by 


$40,900,000 


and it did so 


While reducing the State tax levy from 
fifty to fifteen cents. 
9. The State five vears ago voted 


$5,500,000 for a new capitol. The cap- 
itol is almost finished and will be com- 


pleted within the appropriation. 


10. Out of its 
Missouri 


state revenues, the 
government has 


maintained a 


created and 


university and five nor- 


mal schools, and maintains the largest 
permanent school fund in the Union. 


Mr. Taxpayer, this hits you. 


sovernment do you prefer? 


for economy, for efficiency, for 


GARDNE 





How do you like the comparison? 


Think it over 


Republican, 

lL. The City of Bt. 
Republicans. 

2. The city government 

of St. Louis costs more per capita than 


Louis is ruled by 


Republican 


any other city government in the 
United States 

3. St. Louis governs about 750,000 
people. 

4. St. Louis expends $10,500,000 per 
vear, 

5. The cost of the St. Louis city 


government per year is $14.00 per 
capita. 

6. Seventy-five per cent of the enor- 
income of the city of St. Louis 


is frittered away in 


mous 
salaries. 

7. The City of St. Louis throws away 
one million dollars per year in salaries 
paid to useless clerks declared by the 
chairman of the Efficiency Board to be 
Wholly unnecessary. 

Ss. The Republican 
has steadily increased the bonded debt 


city government 


of St. Louis, while just as steadily in- 


creased the tax rate. 
%. St. Louis nearly ten years ago 
voted $3,500,000 for a free bridge. The 


bridge has already cost nearly $7,000,- 


000, is not nearly finished and the end 
of the cost is not in sight. ’ 

10. Out of its city revenue St. Louis 
has never 


created nor maintained a 


university or a normal school; has 


never created or maintained a_per- 
manent school fund, and now finds a 
$3,000,000 bond issue necessary’ for 


school purposes, 


Which 


and cast your vote for Democracy, 


R AND A GREATER MISSOURT, 
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The Discomforts of a 
Chilly Morning 


Are Avoided by the Use of a 


GAS ROOM-HEATER 


Be Sure to See Our 


MODERN GAS ROOM-HEATERS 
Many Sizes and Styles 


FAVORABLE ARRANGEMENTS MAY BE 
MADE FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


The Laclede Gas Light Company 


Eleventh and Olive Sts. Branch Stores Open Evenings 


Your Gas Bill Carries a Coupon of Value—Read It. 




















